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SKIN FOR SKIN 
B 
Liane Powys 
Author of “Black Laughter” 


Mr. Powys’s autobiography. 
His merciless realism, his intuition, 
and his sense of the color and 
meaning of words offer to the 
reader a rare intellectual delight. 


$2.00 


EBONY AND 
IVORY 


By 
Llewelyn Powys 


“Mr. Powys is a poet, for he is 
quiveringly sensitive to the world 
that beats in upon him; he is a sage, 
for he looks at the world unflinch- 
ingly.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“I meditate with pleasure and 
kind of somber pain over the things 
he tells.”.—-Theodore Dreiser. 


$2.50 


Edited by Louis Untermeyer 


MODERN AMER- 
ICAN POETRY 
Revised and Enlarged 

$3.00 


MODERN 
BRITISH POETRY 
Revised and Enlarged 

$2.00 





THE UNKNOWN 
GODDESS 
By 
Humburt Wolfe 


A new volume of serious 
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Translated by 
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“Tt seems to answer all the 
questions of everybody’s soul- 
searching. One of the most 
absorbing of all recent 
books.”"—-Henry James For- 
man, N. Y. Times. 

3d Printing. 
2 volumes, $10.00 


M. R. WERNER’S 


BRIGHAM 
YOUNG 


Contains the complete 
story of the Mormons. Read 
Mr. Werner’s chapters on 
Puritan polygamy. 

“Brigham Young’ is the 
best reading I have come 
upon this sammer.” — Hey- 
wood Broun. 

“No more brilliant biog- 
raphy has appeared on this 
side of the Atlantic in our 
generation.”—Saturday Re- 
view 


Illustrated, $5.00 


ARROWSMITH 
By 


Sinclair Lewis 
7th large printing $2.00 
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TABOO 


By 
Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Author of “Isles of the Blest” 
A breathless and daring new novel 


which might be called a psychological 
mystery story. 

“Mr. Steele’s ‘Taboo’ is a brave and 
brilliant performance. Here is a major 
writer.”—The Bookman. $2.00 


WANDERINGS 
B 
Robert Herrick 


Author of “Waste,” ete. 


With “Wanderings” Mr. Herrick 
has illuminated different phases of 
emotional relationships—the ecstatic, 
the baffled, the comic, and the tragic. 
It contains four short novels which are 
in essence allegories of the human 
heart. $2.00 


WILLIAM 
By 
E. H. Young 


A story of the reaction of an inter- 
esting and varied English family to a 
moral lapse on the part of William’s 
favorite daughter, and the victory of 
common sense and affection over a 
rigid moral code. $2.00 


SYCAMORE 
BEND 
By 
Frazier Hunt 


The other side of “Main Street,” by 
a famous war correspondent. For read- 
ers who recall “David Harum.” 





THE LONG 
GALLERY 
By 
Anne Goodwin Winslow 


A first volume of poems of un- 
usual charm. $1.75 
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MERICAN commentators are complaining . 


that the Caillaux-Churchill terms of settle- 
ment, by which France will be remitted a large slice 
of her debt to Great Britain if the United States 
consents to a similar bargain, is an unfair_and in- 
genious trick to force us to settle cheaply or assume 
the unwelcome role of Shylock. Perhaps it is, but 
if so it should not stiffen any determination in us 
to make France pay in full regardless of her ability 
to do so. If the Franco-British agreement was 
based on a careful and sound examination of 
France’s capacity to pay, it is a good precedent for 
us, no matter what diplomatic considerations may 
be involved in it. If it was not so based, an inde- 
pendent investigation of French capacity by the 
United States to bring out the facts will be just 
as necessary as before. And as for the contingent 
nature of the agreement, nobody had a right to ex- 
pect that Britain would be satisfied with any con- 
sideration from France inferior to that obtained by 
the United States. The plea that Caillaux should 
not have settled with Churchill until he had settled 
with us is poor logic, because in that case we should 
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have been forced to make precisely the same pro- 
viso as the British made. France's capacity to pay 
cannot be ascertained by one debtor if the settle- 
ment to be made with the other debtor remains an 
indeterminate variable. Perhaps the Caillaux- 
Churchill memorandum is a matheiatical rather 
than a diplomatic convenience. 


‘THE course embarked upon by the Federal ad- 
ministration in the anthracite coal strike appears 
to be fairly clear. It proceeds on the assumption 
that it has no concern in the matter except to pro- 
vide the consumer with adequate fuel at low 
enough prices. Its only action thus far has been 
taken through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has lowered the railroad rate on high 
grade bituminous coal from West Virginia and 
other non-union districts to the Northeast. This 
action, taken in connection with the official approval 
of the New England governors’ conference to en- 
courage the use of substitutes for anthracite, indi- 
cates that the administration intends to apply to 
both operators and miners the squeeze of compe- 
tition, which may bring them together in an effort 
to save their markets. If successful, the mancuvre 
might permanently deprive the anthracite industry 
of its monopoly position. 


INGENIOUS as this strategy is, it is not without 
drawbacks, and will not, we believe, be happy in 
its ultimate results. In the first place, it may be 
unfair to some of the railroads, such as the Balt:- 
more and Ohio, which have to suffer the rate re- 
duction. It would have been much more appropri- 
ate to reduce the rates of the anthracite carriers 
as the miners requested, since these are really part 
of the hard-coal interests which gouge the public 
and refuse increases to the workers. In the sec- 
ond place, the policy gives aid and encouragement 
to the anarchic non-union coal fields, already en- 
joying an unsocial advantage because of their abil- 
ity to profiteer by paying starvation wages. And it 
does nothing to effect a better internal organization 
of the anthracite industry itself. In short, the ad- 
ministration commits a characteristic and capital 
mistake in working towards a superficial rather 
than a fundamental remedy. It is important to have 
coal, but it is also important to have decent wages 
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and the voice of the workers in industry. It is im- 
portant to check the anthracite monopoly, but it is 
also important to organize the industry function- 
ally for public service. There is no point in sub- 
stituting one exploiter for another. 


THE full resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Mexico is to be welcomed 
heartily as a movement toward international amity 
in a world which of late has witnessed too many 
in the opposite direction. So far as can be learned, 
there has for several years been no real reason 
why the quarrel should have been continued. The 
Rosalie Evans case and the fact that an individual 
who for some time represented Great Britain in 
Mexico City seems to have found it hard to get 
along with or understand the Mexicans are both 
the sort of difficulties which any Foreign Office 
is accustomed to meet and remedy promptly as 
part of the day’s work. However, the new attitude 
is no less welcome because it is tardy. Among other 
things it will greatly benefit the export of British 
goods to Mexico, which may have a bearing on 
American trade. Undoubtedly, a claims commis- 
sion will be set up similar to the Mexican-American 
one, to adjust the outstanding disputes over prop- 
erty of British nationals injured or lost during the 
revolutionary period. 


[NCIDENTALLY, the action of the British gov- 
ernment throws a surprising backward light upon 
the recent remarkable note which was not a note, 
issued to the wide world by our State Department. 
That document alleged that the Mexican govern- 
ment was behaving so badly as to tax the patience 
of all other nations; and hinted strongly that if it 
did not mend its ways, the powers would look with- 
out disfavor on a revolution conducted by a more 


respectable group. Yet hard on the heels of this ° 


declaration comes the resumption of relations by a 
conservative government which certainly has shown 
no signs of any friendliness toward Bolshevistic or 
semi-Bolshevistic doctrines. The meaning of this 
remarkable contradiction we invite our readers to 
puzzle out for themselves. We think we know the 
answer; but it is too impolite in character to be 
rushed rudely into print. 


THE British press these days contains frequent ref- 
erences to an idea which will come as a surprise to 
many Americans. It is that prohibition has greatly 
incréased the individual efficiency of our factory 
workers, and that in time Great Britain may be 
forced, however reluctantly, to go dry in order to 
meet our competition in world markets. In this 
country the popular thing to say is that since pro- 
hibition there has been more drinking, and much 
more drunkenness, than ever. The British opinion, 
it is fair to say, is not based on the roseate reports 
of Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler and his Saharan com- 
rades, but on careful studies made in America by 
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oficial British commissions and private investiga- 
tors. In general, their reports confirm the views 
of such persons as William Allen White, who thinks 
that under prohibition the consumption of liquor 
has been reduced at least 50 percent, and W. G. 
Shepherd of Collier’s Weekly who, after an ex- 
tended survey of all aspects of the matter, con- 
cluded that America is consuming only one-fourth 
as much as formerly, and that even this figure is 
being rapidly reduced as existing stocks are ex- 


-hausted. 


THE Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, is 
circulating a pamphlet which has an interesting 
bearing on the relation of prohibition to industria! 
efficiency. It gives the views of several hundred 
“leading Americans,” about 98 percent of whom 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the Volstead law. 
Since the list of persons consists of those who were 
known to be enthusiastically “dry” in 1922, the 
questionnaire is too heavily weighted to be of value 
as a cross-section of American opinion. Its impor- 
tance comes from the fact that a large proportion 
of the persons quoted are employers of labor, 
whose testimony corroborates the British view al- 
ready cited. As for instance: 


President, American Fork and Hoe Co.: “Em- 
ployes that formerly wasted a portion of their wages 
in drink are better workmen, not liable to be agi- 
tators.” President, Avondale Mills: “In our busi- 
ness the benefit to the help, to the general prosperity 
of the properties, has been wonderful.” President, 
American Rolling Mill Co.: “Drunkenness, instabil- 
ity and great economic loss caused by old-time liquor 
traffic has entirely disappeared.” President, Santa Fe 
R. R.: “From the standpoint of railroad operation 
the Eighteenth Amendment has been very helpful to 
us.” President, Northern Pacific R. R.: “Train op- 
eration could not be made safe if employes were per- 
mitted to use intoxicating beverages.” 


The general picture painted is of drinking as being 
increasingly expensive, increasingly confined to the 
wealthiest class who form a very small proportion 
of the total population, and, because of its fashion- 
able aspect, greatly overadvertised. The erime 
wave, according to these writers, is not the result 
of prohibition. It would be even worse if liquor 
were again made legal. We think the opponents 
of the Volstead law would do well to ponder these 
views. If prohibition pays as well as these em- 
ployers think, not only is it here to stay, but it is 
likely to be adopted soon or late by every indus- 
trialized nation. The appeal to the pocketbook is 
one which is hard to withstand. 


THE anti-evolution agitation has not succeeded in 
frightening American textbook publishers—at least, 
not yet. Such is the conclusion to be drawn from 
a questionnaire sent by Science Service to thirty- 
five firms who supply most of the texts used in 
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schools and colleges. Their replies are summarized 
as follows: 


Thirty-three answered that they were making no 
changes in their texts to meet the demands of the 
anti-evolutionists. One large firm replied, “We are 
not at present prepared to make any definite state- 
ment,” and one did not answer at all. None seemed 
willing to state that any changes were being made. 

One concern stated that in a new work intended 
for high school use the matter was “tactfully handled,” 
but the evolution remained in none the less. Others 
were more emphatic; answers like “Certainly not!” 
and “Anti-evolution has no standing with this firm” 
were characteristic. 

A vexed question has been the possibility of get- 
ting out modifications of standard texts for use in 
regions where the 4nti-evolution feeling is strong. For 
the most part, the publishers answer with some va- 
riant of the statement of one of the largest producers 
of textbooks for secondary schools: “We are not pre- 
paring any special editions of our books for use in 
states where evolution teaching is prohibited or dis- 


couraged.” 


This Is cheering news, though it induces two mel- 
ancholy reflections. The very fact that such an in- 
guiry can be soberly made and earnestly answered 
shows a condition of affairs which no one would 
have dreamed possible two decades ago. Also, the 
implacable bravery of the publishers may be due 
to the fact that as yet, evolution is banned in so 
few schools that special editions of textbooks are 
not worth their expense. Some of the same gen- 
tlemen find it advisable to issue special versions of 
history texts for these numerous states which wish 
to view the past through rosy spectacles of patriot- 
ism. What will happen when—as is by no means 
impossible—one-half of America has put ‘“Darwin- 
ism” under the ban? 


AT Brookwood Labor College, in Katonah, N. Y., 
there recently gathered about twenty railroad men, 
from widely separated regions of the United States 
and Canada, representing various occupations and 
systems. Some of them were paid union officials, 
others union men who earn their living at their re- 
spective crafts. They spent a week studying their 
industry, its history, structure, management and 
problems. Lectures on these subjects by experts 
were interspersed by discussion among the members 
of the group. It is not unusual for railroad men to 
get together, but the occasion is usually some con- 
vention or other gathering where attention is di- 
rected to immediate problems and pclicies rather 
than to basic study and inquiry. Brookwood’s rail- 
road labor institute was an experiment, but it was 
successful enough so that it ought to be repeated. 
The labor movement might profit immensely if dur- 
ing the year there were many such institutes, at least 
one for each industry in which there exists a labor 
organization. Out of such gatherings a creative 
influence on trade-union policies ought to flow. 


THE NEW 


REPUBLIC 5§ 


THE other day, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
narrowly escaped being run over by an automobile 
on the streets of Washington. He was “‘jay-walk- 
ing.” It is interesting to reflect that he is chairman 
of a Committee which conducts propaganda against 
“jay-walking.” It is also interesting to reflect that 
President Coolidge was reported to have driven 
very rapidly in the rain when his tooth was aching, 
recently. What his speed was we can only con- 
jecture from the fact that there is an established 
tradition of fast driving in the presidential entour- 
age. Indeed, reporters detailed to accompany 
a presidential automobile trip have been known 
to complain that the speed at which they 
were obliged to travel was a danger to life and 
limb. It is interesting to reflect further that Mrs. 
Coolidge was saved from accident not long ago 
when a secret service man jerked her out of the way 
of a squad of motor police. Such facts prove 
nothing. Secretary Hoover may be an extraordi- 
narily careful man. Reasons of state may be alleged 
in the other instances. Nevertheless they do in- 
evitably suggest that walking to and fro on the 
public highway and whipping up your vehicle to its 
maximum speed are traits sc deeply rooted that they 
are not wholly eradicated by knowledge of traffic 
conditions or even by a high degree of native moral 
austerity. 


WHETHER either “jay-walking” or speeding can 
ever be wholly eliminated so long as either pedestri- 
ans or motorists exist is therefore an open question. 
It is only natural to continue doing what there is no 
reason for not doing 99 percent of the time. In the 
case of “jay-walking” the propaganda for order 
among pedestrians is further weakened by the fact 
that no one is actually safe at street crossings, as 
every pedestrian knows. Not even in theory are the 
crossings cleared for foot travel. When traffic is 
moving north and south, east and west passage is 
interrupted. When it has turned to east and west, 
automobiles which wish to turn into the north and 
south street have their only chance to do so, and 
therefore interrupt pedestrian passage east and west 
quite as effectively as straight north and south 
trafic. In either case the pedestrian has to thread 
his way among moving cars. Fast driving, in turn, 
would be easier to prevent if all the accidents hap- 
pened to fast drivers. But this is not the case. No 
rate of speed is a guarantee against accident to a 
driver, any more than the use of crossings is a guar- 
antee of safety to pedestrians. Indeed, we are now 
told that accidents are chiefly due to fatigued drivers 
who naturally respect neither speed nor crossings. 
The inference would seem to be that the automobile 
is an ever present danger which can be avoided only 
by remaining within doors. Since no one seems 
inclined to buy safety at this price, while on the con- 
trary the number of automobile owners steadily 
mounts, we can only conclude that the automobile 
is desirable enough to induce us to take the risks. 
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Where are the Miners Going? 


HE present situation in the coal industries, 
both anthracite and bituminous, presents, in 
our opinion, a highly instructive object lesson in union 
strategy. In the leadership of the United Mine 
Workers since the War, we have seen an example 
of fighting trade-unionism, “pure and simple,” in 
its purest and simplest form. John L. Lewis, the 
dominant figure, has aptly been called the Jack 
Dempsey of labor. Faced with a series of difficult 
and complex industrial situations, he has consistently 
applied the technique of agitation. organization, 
striking, bargaining, collective agreement, the “‘sanc- 
tity of contract,” strict union discipline. He has 
confined his objectives almost wholly to more wages 
and shorter hours. He has rejected with scorn all 
attempts to see the coal industry as a whole or to 
analyze its fundamental problems, whether by gov- 
ernment experts, spokesmen for the public or ex- 
perts sympathetic with labor.~ In spite of much in- 
ternal pressure from the more alert of his consti- 
tuency, he has refused to move one step beyond 
these elementary methods and aims, condemning all 
else as radicalism, and speaking as if by this attitude 
he would win to the union the support of coal oper- 
ators and all solid citizens. Politically, he has 
frowned upon independent movements and re- 
mained a Republican. Nobody can accuse Mr. 
Lewis of lack of vigor or clarity. Never has a 
strictly conservative trade-union policy had a better 
trial in a basic industry. What is the result? 
Though it is at the moment further from the pub- 
lic attention, let us look first at the bituminous indus- 
try. Here, where not long ago two-thirds of the 
production was union, today at least two-thirds is 
non-union. A number of the largest cperators who 
have had union agreements have recently abrogated 
them. Those fields which remain preponderantly 
union are in great part shut down; large sections of 
them may pass permanently out of use. There are 
rumors in the air of great mergers which, if com- 
pleted, will dominate the industry, and which in all 
probability will operate on an open-shop basis. We 
may easily see the passing of the United Mine 
Workers from the rank of a great power to a 
small one, we may see a duplication of the govern- 
ment of the steel industry, ruled autocratically by 
capital, outlawing organizations of the workers or 
industrial democracy in any form. Or we may see 
the substitution of company unions or representa- 
tion schemes for independent labor organizations; 
the prestige and leadership of the trade-union move- 
ment among the workers being lost to the employ- 
ers. We should regard any such outcome as a 
calamity, not only for the sake of the workers them- 
selves, but also because it would postpone still fur- 
ther any hope of a functionally organized social and 
industrial republic. 
There can be no dispute about the facts of the 
present situati« its dangers, but Mr. Lewis 
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would doubtless deny any responsibility for it. 
Labor detective agencies, armed guards and deputy 
sheriffs, company-owned towns, prejudiced or sub- 
sidized public officials, “‘yellow-dog” contracts, 
sweeping injunctions, have raised stubborn ob- 
stacles to unionization. And in union fields con- 
tracts have been violated and agreements broken. 
We deplore as much as Mr. Lewis could possibly 
do all such practices. The fact remains that the 
miners’ union has been injured by a malady which 
cannot be remedied by all possible shouting for 
justice, human rights and sancity of contracts. ; 

Much more relevant would have been a facing 
of this situation and the adoption of methods to 
cope with it. First, there should have been a recog- 
nition of the fact that every national strike tends to 
develop non-union fields and non-union production. 
The strike of 1922, which ended in a technical re- 
tention of the existing wage scale in spite of threats 
to reduce it, was hailed as a great victory for Mr. 
Lewis and his fighting methods. Yet the precarious 
victory was won largely through the accident of a 
simultaneous railroad shopmen’s strike which crip- 
pled the coal-carrying railroads. It led, as usual, 
to development of more non-union fields. And the 
settlement itself, in the over-developed condition of 
the industry, gave such an advantage to mines pay- 
ing less than the union scale—and even at the out- 
set there were many important ones—that it has 
served chiefly to deprive union miners of employ- 
ment and undermine the power of the organization. 
A strike now, if called to remedy the situation, could 
be effective only against the remaining union mines 
which can operate at a profit, and might easily com- 
plete the disorganization of the industry. 

A really bold policy in these circumstances might 
have aimed at some sort of public control to che-k 
the opening of new mines and to regularize labor 
relations. There was certainly no occasion for a 
union leader to denounce violently all such pro- 
posals, as Mr. Lewis did. Admitting that the pub- 
lic mind was unprepared for such a program, and 
that no practical result could have been achieved in 
the calculable future, still it would have been wise 
to show some concern for the public interest, to ap- 
peal for support with a broad and statesmanlike 
program, to talk as if the miners’ problem had 
something in common with the coal problem of the 
nation. If the public is ever to be educated to adopt 
measures of this kind, who but the miners them- 
selves, who suffer chiefly from the ills of the incus- 
try, could advance it first? 

Setting aside all such considerations, however, 
there remained a possibility of activities perfectly 
consistent with traditional collective bargaining— 
in fact, growing out of it. It should have been the 
first concern of the union to enable those employers 
who were willing to do business with it to compete 
successfully with those who would not, and thus to 
safeguard, if not to enlarge, the constitutionally 
governed section of the industry. Other unions— 
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particularly those in the clothing industry—have 
successfully developed such strategy in highly com- 
petitive trades. It is possible to safeguard union 
employers against strikes and stoppages, by setting 
up and nurturing regular machinery for the final 
adjudication of minor disputes. It is possible to help 
them reduce their costs by negotiating on trouble- 
some but unimportant rules, by encouraging the in- 
troduction of better machinery and methods. Ic is 
possible—though difficult—in extreme circumstances 
to help them by lowering wages, provided you have 
a leadership intelligent and persuasive enough to 
convince the membership that it is better to lose a 
dollar or two a week temporarily than to lose the 
union employer and the organization. It is even 
possible, as the railroad shopmen have done on scv- 
eral systems, to engage actively in showing the cin- 
ployer how to improve his methods. These ac- 
tivities are a necessary complement to the most de- 
termined struggle against anti-union employers. So 
far as we know, the miners have used none of them. 
Instead they have acted almost as if it were their 
chief concern to put the union operators out of busi- 
ness. While denouncing communism violently, Mr. 
Lewis has acted in strict accordance with the com- 
munist opposition to all measures of so-called “class 
collaboration.” 

Whereas the bituminous industry presents at the 
moment chiefly a problem of establishing the union, 
the anthracite industry presents a problem of what 
to do with the union power, once you have estab- 
lished it. Here the miners are well organized, but 
the simple strike for more wages tends to become 
futile and meaningless. The operators have plenty 
of reserves, both of coal and finance; anything but 
a very long strike will simply mean money in their 
pockets. They welcome the contest; even if they 
should, at the cost of a tremendous sacrifice on the 
part of the strikers, lose it, they would simply pass 
on to the public any wage increase. As the conflict is 
now set up, the interest of the consumer is on the 
side of the employers. Why is this? Simply be- 
cause the miners have not emphasized that funda- 
mental reorganization of the industry is necessary 
in the general interest. Because the miners have not 
demonstrated that wages can be advanced and prices 
lowered at the satne time, if a plan is adopted to 
limit monopoly profits. Because the miners have 
not seriously proposed and are not fighting for such 
a plan. It is true that the officials of the anthracite 
districts have in the past authorized the publication 
of documents pointing out such facts, but either 
through their own inertia or through the effect of 
pressure from Mr. Lewis, they have not based their 
strategy on them or made them mean anything. 

We have no quarrel with traditional trade-union 
methods; they are necessary as a basis of union ex- 
istence. But unless they are developed to fit the 
facts of modern industry, the unions can neither 
maintain themselves nor discharge their obligations 
to society. We second with fervor the plea of 
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organized labor that it should have more power in 
industry. But we are constrained to observe that 
labor, like every other element in society, cannot 
gain power or indefinitely hold it unless it develops 
fitness to exercise its responsibilities. 


«¢Reconciling”’ Science and 
Religion 


N THE history of the warfare of science and 
religion the battlefields have been matters of 
fact. At each given point it has developed that the 
religious view of astro-physics or of geology was at 
variance with the evidence that is presented when 
one looks at the skies through a telescope, or com- 
pares the formations of the earth in different parts 
of the world. These conflicts have invariably been 
settled by the withdrawal of religion. There is no 
point where religion has held its ground upon a 
matter of fact and science has given way. The rea- 
son for this probably is that no single fact was of 
suficient importance to religion to require a de- 
cisive struggle, while for science every point is 
equally of absolutely vital importance. Theology 
can concede first thunder storms and later witches, 
and as neither has been precisely the object of wor- 
ship, no one feels the loss seriously. Science, on the 
other hand, must maintain the integrity of visual 
evidence on all occasions. If it concedes the rings 
of Saturn it can never claim anything else on the 
ground that anyone can see it. Consequently re- 
ligion has withdrawn from one fact after another. 

In the long run, minor concessions become 
strategically important. After a series of tactical 
retreats religion finds itself in a very serious pre- 
dicament. Not only in health and disease but 
even in the mysteries of birth and death human life 
has come under the microscope and been explained, 
not to the complete satisfaction of anyone to be sure, 
but sufficiently to exclude supernatural forces from 
even the most obscure episodes of existence. This 
is very serious for religion. Thunder storms are 
not a very important agency of the Almighty Will 
so long asone can still suppose that God exercises a 
personal control over the mean annual precipitation. 
But when even that is given a geological explanation 
the question of precisely what part the Deity does 
play becomes pressing. 

In this predicament—the crisis of the war of 
science and theology—two courses are open to re- 
ligion. One is to abandon the supernatural alto- 
gether and with it all pretense to any inspired or 
revealed knowledge or belief. What, after all, is 
the core of religion? Many of its greatest prophets 
through all the ages have maintained that it is an 
attitude of mind. In every religion the distinguish- 
ing mark of the true believer is thought properly to 
be a matter of character, a certain human quality— 
produced, it may be, only by worship of the holy 
icons of that creed, but none the less genuine and im- 
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portant on that account. But the essence of a re- 
ligion is intangible and almost incommunicable ex- 
cept through ritual and belief. To men of high 
character whose spirits are naturally sensitive it may 
be directly accessible. But most people are able to 
revere justice and humility only in the persons of a 
just god and his holy prophets. The spiritual con- 
ception of religion is therefore limited to men of 
high character. 

The only alternative is the theology of symbol- 
ism. A very good case can be made for the theory 
that all theologies were at first symbolic. The re- 
ligious genius—so the theory would run—secks to 
arouse others to the spiritual transport which he 
feels by the use of parables. He himself never in- 
tends that the parables shall be anything more than 
conveyances of the attitudes of mind and qualities of 
character which he wishes to produce in his follow- 
ers. Their solidification into legends, and so into 
theology, comes later. Consequently there would 
seem to be an excellent justification for the perpetu- 
ation of these legends as parables after their sym- 
bolic nature has been rediscovered by the aid of 
scientific disillusionment. This is the solution which 
the modernists have sought. 

Unfortunately, however, the case is not quite the 
simple one of a return to the religion of the spirit. 
For one thing the modern apologist is not an in- 
spired teacher whose imagination is striking off bril- 
liant parables in the heat of its impact upon popular 
stolidity. He is, on the contrary, a highly sophis- 
ticated and even disingenuous interpreter of tradi- 
tional beliefs. Moreover, those beliefs are not flash- 
ing upon the people for the first time. They have 
not only been known for centuries: they have been 
accepted implicitly as literally and factually true. 
The apologist is therefore placed in the position of 
a man who is trying to find a decorative use for fur- 
niture that is too shaky to be sat in. Nor do his 
difficulties end here. Since the whole reason for his 
efforts is to avoid the necessity for abandoning that 
furniture, he must be very careful not to arouse any- 
one to a realization of its uselessness as furniture 
before he has come to see its value as decoration. 
This is a very delicate undertaking indeed. It re- 
quires the most subtle adjustments to all degrees of 
prejudice and enlightenment. Sermons must be com- 
posed that will be equally acceptable to completely 
emancipated symbolists and to literal believers in 
the factual reality of the theological furniture. 

This means, of course, that modernist apologetics 
must be a haze of half-suggested meanings and half- 
dispelled beliefs. It means that issue between science 
and theology has been avoided by a complicated 
system of subtle equivocation and metaphysical sub- 
limation. Never before have theologians been more 
insistent upon the real being of God as the funda- 
mental figment of all religion, and never has theo- 
logy been vaguer about what constitutes the real 
being of God. Between the headlands of science 
and the waters of humanism there lies a morass that 
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is neither the clear water of human spirit nor the 
solid ground of actual knowledge and definite belief. 
Modernist theology, in its fear of the open water, 
has bogged down in that morass. 

Meanwhile science too has faced a desperate 
dilemma. One must remember that scientists have 
seldom been irreligious men. Science has been able 
to advance for the same reason that theology has 
been able to retreat, because the scientists like the 
theologians have felt that no single demonstration 
has seriously jeopardized religion. Few are the dis- 
coverers who have not accompanied the announce- 
ment of their finds with a devout reaffirmation of 
their belief in the personal existence of God, or 
whatever they conceived to be the sine qua non of 
their religion. When it develops that religion has 
retreated so far as to make any factual creed impos- 
sible as a literal belief, the scientists are as much 
dismayed as the theologians. This is not the victory 
they had bargained for. To imagine that every 
scientist is delighted by the confusion of religion 
caused by the discoveries of other scientists would 
be to do grave injustice to the personal character of 
scientists. 

In this predicament there are three things which 
the scientists can do. One is to retreat and evapor- 
ate altogether. But that is out of the question. 
However much a scientist may deplore the trans- 
gressions of science-in-general upon religion, he can- 
not abandon the truths of his research. This means 
that no research can be abandoned. Another pos- 
sible line of action would be for science to stand 
pat, to accept its victory, to denounce all theology 
as false and deceptive altogether. But that is pos- 
sible only for men who have caught the spirit of re- 
ligion without the help of icons. For all others only 
a compromise is possible—if it is not to be called a 
subterfuge. The nature of the compromise has al- 
ready been indicated by the modernist theologians, 
who must be credited with being much quicker than 
the scientists to see what has been happening. 
Theology is to proceed as usual, the familiar beliefs 
are to be invoked, the leaders will take them as only 
symbolically true but will be quite indefinite about 
it, and others may take them as they like. What is 
required of the scientists is a strategic silence. They 
will refrain from inquiring what the theologians are 
talking about, assuming instead that everybody 
knows. They will, of course, be under no further 
necessity of dislocating religious belief, since reli- 
gious belief is now to occupy a littoral that is too 
boggy for science to plow. But by way of addi- 
tional codperation they will refrain from erecting 
fences. Under no circumstance will they post any 
signs to the effect that beyond this point is bog; all 
cautious thinkers beware. 

This strategy, however, is open to very grave 
objections, both on the side of religion and on that 
of science. It is all very well to preserve the com- 
mon man from the shock of losing his beliefs. But 
if he is preserved by what is really-an elaborate sys- 
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tem of deception in which both theologians and 
scientists participate, the effect is certain to be a 
gradually deepening suspicion of both of them. The 
unfortunate part of it is that the suspicion will be 
well founded. If the religious leaders of the day 
believe that the essence of religion is the religious 
way of life, that and that only is what they should 
be teaching. Decorous equivocation about the tra- 
ditions of belief is not conducive to the spirit of 
holiness either in congregations or in preachers. 

The same is true of science. About the periphery 
of science there are many vague though useful con- 
ceptions which suggest the direction to be followed 
by the science of the future. Precisely what such 
things as the ether or the electron-point of energy, 
or such processes as evolution or symbiosis, are, no 
one can say with any exactness. Consequently it is 
possible to allege almost anything about them. To 
the shame of science it must be said that scientists 
have tossed these conceptions into the theological 
morass. Here are ideas, they have said in effect, 
which originated in science. But no one knows pre- 
cisely what they are. Possibly they are the soul, or 
even the Holy Spirit. In any case here they are. 
Take them. Use them. Say anything you like about 
them. We shall not contradict. This will be our 
contribution to the security of civilization. Whether 
this is the spirit of true science we leave our readers 
to decide. 

But even this is not the worst danger to science. 
As we attempted to point out in a recent editorial, 
science has passed from a position of insecurity to 
one of great importance and prestige. With this 
change there has come a change in the attitude of 
scientists who, like Pompey, are only men, and sub- 
ject to human emotions no less than others. Scien- 
tists as individuals feel their importance greatly. 
One result of this is the responsibility which they 
now share with the prophets of religion for the 
common man’s beliefs. Another is their attitude 
toward their own concerns. When science was 
struggling doubtfully with the high priests of an 
established church for the privilege of looking 
through their telescopes they were only too eager to 
have all and sundry share their view. Now their 
position and their attitude are quite different. A cat 
may look at a king but not at a planet or an animal- 
cula. There are certain subjects, as one of our cor- 
respondents has reminded us in a letter printed else- 
where in this issue, which are reserved to the Le- 
vites. What such an attitude bodes for science is a 
question which can also be left to the reader. 

At its worst the modern compromise is a mere 
decorum. Ernest Pontifex once remarked of his 
father’s parishioners that they would have been 
equally surprised to hear anyone doubt or see any- 
one practice Christianity. It is permissible to re- 


flect that the time might come when the same remark 
could be made of science. At such a time the war- 
fare between science and theology would indeed 
have been concluded. 
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Drifting Toward Disaster 
in China 


HE centre of conflict in China between 

Chinese nationalists and foreign diehards has 
shifted from Shanghai to Hongkong, and thereby 
the conflict becomes more ominous. Hongkong is a 
British possession and there the clash is direct be- 
tween Chinese aspirations and British interests, and 
the issue has been forced by both sides. An eco- 
nomic war is already being waged. Another inci- 
dent like the firing on Chinese crowds in Shanghai 
last spring, and it may be a real war. The British 
merchants in Hongkong and elsewhere in South 
China are already crying for interventivn. 

Hongkong has long been a source of friction 
between Great Britain and China. It is a small 
island off the coast of Southern China, geograph- 
ically related to the Chinese mainland as Manhat- 
tan is to the American mainland. There is this 
essential difference however: Hongkong is a British 
crown colony and not Chinese soil; it is, moreover, 
the key position of Great Britain’s political and 
economic structure in the Far East. In the nature 
of things, the interests of the British colony and 
the Chinese mainland have been opposed. In the 
nature of things, clashes would be inescapable under 
normal conditions. Under present conditions they 
are both inevitable and charged with explosives. 

Hongkong was forcibly ceded to the British by 
China in 1842, after the British had won what is 
commonly known as the Opium War. This was the 
war in which the British vindicated by force the 
legal right of European countries to trade in China, 
a right the Chinese had previously refused to recog- 
nize. As it happened, practically the whole foreign 
trade was in opium, but undoubtedly it was an ab- 
stract right the British were fighting for. ‘At any 
rate, they fought and won, and one of tke penal- 
ties imposed on China was the surrenders of Hong- 
kong. At the best, then, Hongkong has unhappy 
associations to the Chinese. 

Fo: the British it may be said that whatever 
Hongkong now is they are responsible for and to 
be credited with it. It was an uninhabited rock ‘n 
1842. It is now a modern, well built flourishing city 
with a population of half a million, nearly all of 
whom are Chinese, of course. The British have 
invested in the city not only their money, but their 
energies and in many cases their lives. They have 
also had their reward. Hongkong is now one of 
the largest ports in the world. It is the distributing 
point for all imports into Southera China and all 
exports out of Southern China. And the British 
government now holds not only the island of Hong- 
kong itself but the strip of territory opposite Hong- 
kong on the mainland known as Kowloon, the ter- 
minus of the Canton-Kowloon Railway. Thus they 
control also the most important artery of land com- 
munication in the South. 
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Obviously, the development of Hongkong, while 
the fruit of British energy, foresight and investment, 
has also been at China's expense. The British in 
Hongkong have reaped the benefit of the increase 
in foreign trade that otherwise would have accrued 
to the Chinese, especially in Canton. The port is 
unsuited to foreign trade on a modern scale. Ships 
of large draft cannot go up the river and at Canton 
itself there are no adequate harbor facilities. Nat- 
urally, the Cantonese want to develop the port. 
Equally naturally, the British do not want them to, 
for if they did, foreign ships would go direct to Can- 
ton instead of stopping at Hongkong. 

The British Crown Colony of Hongkong has had 
therefore a stake in Chinese politics. It has had a 
vested interest in the defeat of any progressive ele- 
ment in Canton, of any party that sought to prac- 
tice the gospel foreigners love to preach to China 
in the abstract—the gospel of progress. That has 
been the real reason for Hongkong’s long-standing 
opposition to Sun Yat-sen and his party. Whatever 
his faults may have been, Dr. Sun had a keen sense 
of China’s needs if it were to compete with the 
Western world. Harbor development had long 
been one of the articles in his program. And much 
of the propaganda throughout the world branding 
Dr. Sun as an impracticable visionary, a Bolshevik 
and a traitor, emanated from Hongkong and was 
inspired by ulterior motives. Much of the internal 
strife in Canton has been incited by the British in 
Hongkong through Chinese in their pay. Many of 
the intelligent projects put forward by the Can- 
tonese for reform in Southern China in the last few 
years have been sabotaged by the British in Hong- 
kong—while the British press waxed righteous 
about “chaos” in China. It is not strange that the 
Cantonese look upon Hongkong as a dog in the 
manger. 

Against this background of old hostilities the 
present nationalist movement has arisen in China, 
with the nationwide protest against continued for- 
eign domination. It is inevitable that a crisis should 
have been reached in Hongkong. And it has been. 
The Chinese have declared an economic boycott 
against Hongkong. No British ships are being 
loaded or unloaded. Ships of other countries which 
carry British cargoes are similarly boycotted. The 
port is dead. British trade in the most important 
commercial centre in the East is paralyzed. The 
estimates of British losses run as high as $1,000,000 
a day. The Chinese are proving again that war may 
be waged with other weapons than guns and gas. 


And the British business men are crying for inter- 


vention. 

Meanwhile complacent statements that all is well 
in China continue to emanate from Washington and 
Swampscott. Meanwhile there is not the slightest 
evidence that there is in American official quarters 
even a glimmer of understanding about what is tak- 
ing place in China and what this movement compre- 
hends. The customary propaganda has painted the 
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usual picture of the vigorous and foresighted White 
House spokesman. Three months ago big headlines 
heralded great conferences that were to settle’ the 
whole Chinese question. In prosaic and unfortunate 
fact it is now four months since the first incidents in 
Shanghai, and in those four months there have been 
subterranean negotiations, carefully shielded from 
profane public gaze, but nothing else. -The French 
have ratified the treaties so solemnly sanctified four 
years ago, and in pursuance of those treaties a con- 
ference is to be held at which China, presumably, is 
to be allowed to raise its tariff rates. But the 
Chinese have let it be known that their demands 
have now gone far beyond permission to raise their 
tariff rates. They want a revision of all the treaties 
which in effect make China a vassal state. And they 
will not be satisfied with the sop of a 2.5 percent 
increase, handed down as to an inferior. While 
the negotiations continue, the drift of events in Chi- 
na is steadily toward the breaking point. It has now 
come to economic war in Hongkong. That could 
have been avoided by open and decisive action by 
the great powers three months ago. Open and 
decisive action by the foreign powers now can pre- 
vent economic war from drifting to war with all the 
arms of warfare. If there is no such action, actual 
war is not only possible but probable. Chinese senti- 
ment is inflamed and will accept no more dishonest 
compromises like the Washington Conference 
treaties. It will not be satisfied with sops. And 
if it is goaded by refusal or evasion, it will take 
revenge on the foreign communities in China. Then 
whether we like it or not we shall be sending fleets, 
first for protection, then for punition, then for 
policing, then for partition, and the whole evil cycle 
that has made permanent areas of war before and 
will again. This is not sensationalism or melodra- 
matic exaggeration. Every newspaper dispatch 
bears witness that it is a practical, immediate pos- 
sibility if the Foreign Offices of Europe and America 
maintain their present ostrich attitude: more par- 
ticularly, the State Department in Washington, on 
which the responsibility of leadership devolves for 
more reasons than America’s traditional and much, 
too much, boasted “friendship for China.” 
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Will France and Russia Clasp Hands? 


yond the narrow discussions of the day and 

to examine broadly the diplcnatic map. 
Europe is like a great chessboard and if one’s atten- 
tion is directed merely to one corner of the play the 
general trend of the game may be overlooked. 
Never did I feel the necessity of bearing this polit- 
ical precept in mind so clearly as when, during the 
conversations regarding a Franco-German pact to 
which England would be a party, there appeared on 
the same page of all the Paris newspapers, appar- 
ently detached, completely unconnected with the 
London debates, but in reality dominating those de- 
bates, a declaration of Russian policy by M. Kras- 
sin. Yes, we have lately shown a willingness to 
forget Russia, but Russia remains a gigantic ques- 
tion mark sprawling across the continent and cast- 
ing its shadow over the Western countries—over 
France, over Germany, over England in particular. 
What did the Krassin statement mean? It is worth 
some analytical study. 

The essence of the Russian offer to France is this: 
Russia which has refused hitherto to admit indebt- 
edness to France, holding itself to have no solidarity 
with the Czarist Russia, has now suddenly discov- 
ered that after all it might be possible to pay a 
portion of the outstanding debts. True, the pro- 
portion is very small, but the abandonment of a 
principle of this character is an enormous event. 
The one obstacle to improved Franco-Russian re- 
lations was the disagreement about debts. So much 
has happened that it is only with an effort that one 
recal's the Franco-Russian alliance that preceded the 
War, and indeed in the opinion of many people was 
one of the causes of the War. Germany felt itself 
to be encircled. Now although rulers come and go, 
and although alliances suffer eclipse, and although 
in the flux of unexpected happenings diplomatic 
combinations appear sometimes to be broken up 
irretrievably, there has always remained a Franco- 
Russian sympathy. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that, despite the Clemenceau policy of 
imprisoning Russia after the Revolution in a ring 
of barbed wire, France and Russia should renew 
their friendship. There is a hankering in the minds 
of statesmen in both countries for a return to the 
old condition of things. But the debts question lay 
between the great Slav country and the Latin nation. 
The French had been induced to invest much of 
their money in Russia and most of the holders of 
Russian bonds were the little people. They cannot 
hope ever to be reimbursed but if there is some 
show of good-will and the most trivial beginnings 
of reimbursement, then a revival of a Franco-Rus- 
sian understanding is not unthinkable. 

There were other suggestions put forward by M. 
Krassin with apparently the same purpose. Thus 


Fe time to time it is desirable to look be- 


it was hinted that Communist propaganda might be 
called off in France. It is often believed abroad that 
Communism has obtained a considerable hold on the 
French people. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain amount of agitation, but so-called French 
Bolshevism is no more than a concentration of dis- 
contents around a particular party. French Com- 
munism is not to be taken seriously except as a 
protest against governmental rigidity. Such a pro- 
test exists in all countries. In France it used to be 
called Republicanism, then Radicalism, and until 
recently Socialism. Now the Socialists have become 
tame. They are purely a bourgeois party, running 
with the government, though occasionally quarrel- 
ing with it as all parties sometimes do. 

There was therefore nothing for it but a new 
party which would gather up the inevitable discon- 
tents, which would group together the serious 
protestants. It called itself in France the Commu- 
nist party and took the place as well as the organ of 
the old Socialist party. This party of protest means 
no more under one name than under another, and 
in fairly normal conditions of society has no chance 
whatever of being more than a simple minority 
clamoring against the régime whatever it may be. 
Such in my opinion is Communism in France. 

All accounts agree that in Russia the revolution- 
aries are at present moving Rightwards, are be- 
coming a relatively sober and settled governmental 
party faced with the only opposition that matters on 
the Left. This opposition which may yet be com- 
paratively feeble but is destined to grow is Anarch- 
ist in its tendencies. We have then, in spite of differ- 
ent constitutions, two governments, one in France, 
one in Russia, which are wondering whether they 
cannot live side by side in amity and work together 
to common diplomatic ends. 

It would be false to pretend that so far France 
has taken the bait dangled before it by Russia. But 
it is perfectly clear that on the Russian side new 
ideas of European diplomacy which strangely re- 
semble the old ideas of European diplomacy are 
struggling to birth. The significant point is that it 
was on the very day that M. Briand actively re- 
sumed conversations with England respecting the 
Franco-German pact that M. Krassin came into the 
open. For my part, I was struck by the coincidence 
which is much more than a coincidence—coinci- 
dences in diplomacy are always suspect !—and sur- 
prised that American and English newspapers did 
not indicate the curious incidence of the Russian 
overtures. 

Consider for a moment the European situation. 
England under a Conservative government is be- 
coming more and more anti-Bolshevik. Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill, now one of the pillars of the Con- 
servative government, was from the beginning the 
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most energetic antagonist of the post-Czar Russia, 
and in this respect does not appear to have changed 
his opinion. Nor has he changed his opinion con- 
cerning the need for an Anglo-German entente 
which he was the first well-known statesman publicly 
to adumbrate. There has grown up in some British 
quarters the notion that there should be a sort of 
Western group of powers against the more Eastern 
Russia whose activities in the East place in jeopardy 
portions of the British Empire. Put in its crudest 
form, the thesis is that the West is faced with a 
common danger which comes from Russia. It is a 
danger which is the more terrifying because it is ill- 
defined and indeed largely unknown. It is not my 
design in this article to criticize or to approve—it 
is merely to state the possibilities of the case. It 
may well be that a vague peril rising from the 
steppes of Russia hovers over mankind and threat- 
ens to smash up century-old arrangements and insti- 
tutions. Nor do I pretend that there is consciously 
in the minds of the majority of people who are 
striving for an association of the Western powers 
a deliberate anti-Russian bias. For most of them, 
in fact, the objective is the destruction of the 
Franco-German feud and the establishment of true 
peace. Their motives are unmixed and unselfish 
and are not dictated by diplomatic subtleties. There 
is no real reason why a Franco-German accord 
should be incompatible with a Franco-Russian ac- 
cord. But when all reservations are made it will be 
seen that there emerges from all this the prospect 
of an encirclement of Russia at least on the Western 
side which would not be dissimilar from the former 
attempt to isolate the German peoples. 


Among the possible developments are, according 


to Russian politicians, a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment, inspired and aided by England, whose point 
would be directed against Russia—for too many 
diplomatists still believe that an alliance of any kind 
must be based not on friendship but on a common 
antagonism ; and, less likely, but nevertheless on the 
cards, a Franco-Russian alliance of the old pattern 
directed against Germany. If France can be made 
to hesitate between these two conceptions, Russian 
diplomacy would score a triumph and, who knows, 
might eventually consolidate that triumph. 

, Here is an explanation of the coincidence to which 
I have referred. The chances are however that 
France will opt for Germany. Matters have ad- 
vanced very far and the animosity which existed 
between France and Germany a few years ago has 
subsided. There may be difficulties before the pact 
becomes a reality but the impetus in that direction is 
now strong and it would be hard to stop half way. 
In France there is a marked tendency of an anti- 
militarist character. The average Frenchman is 
heartily sick of war and of talk of war. He does 
not want to hear of fresh conflicts. Certainly there 
is not the slightest question of French aggressiveness 
and it is not to attack any other country that France 
keeps the large army and considerable air forces 
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which have been a reproach against the nation. 
France would never begin any trouble. Although 
there have been discussions about the right of 
France to send troops to the assistance of Poland if 
Poland were attacked either by Germany or by 
Russia, I am convinced that if ever the occasion 
arose it would be a stiff task to persuade the French 
to send armies outside their own territory. The 
debates about the right to traverse Rhineland to 
assist Poland are in my view unreal and academic. 
Remember that even in 1914 the French withdrew 
their troops ten kilometres from the German fron- 
tier. The French people would not have stood for 
any appearance of having begun the fighting. They 
would again today wish to await a direct onslaught 
before stirring. Whatever happened in the East, 
as long as Germany refrained from declaring war 
on France, the French could hardly summon up 
enough bellicosity to interfere. The French are 
undoubtedly pacific at present and although their 
patriotism might be aroused it would need an un- 
mistakable menace to arouse it. The people want 
the army to be reduced. They want a diminution 
of the period of compulsory military training im- 
posed on every young Frenchman. The policy of 
the government is on the same lines though the gov- 
ernment is obliged to pay heed to the technical re- 
ports of the military men. The occupation of the 
Ruhr is an evidence of active militarism and coercion 
which has entirely disappeared. The French look 
with far kindlier feelings on the Germans than 
would have seemed probable not long ago. 

Clearly however these Russian overtures furnish 
a diplomatic weapon to the French negotiators. 
They may, if they choose, discreetly refer to the 
alternative proposition. Germany too has an alter- 
native. Its statesmen may make some play with 
the much talked of Germano-Russian rapproche- 
ment—which has not made much progress. Russia 
on its side has also two strings to its bow, and can 
contrast a Franco-Russian understanding with the 
tentative Germano-Russian understanding. Eng- 
land, were its hand forced, could become more pro- 
French or more pro-German—what it cannot do is 
to retire from these Continental combinations. It 
will be observed that each country has several cards 
in its hands—and for the sake of simplicity I have 
not enumerated the rest of the cards which are in 
the pack. 

The moral of this diplomatic survey is that no 
satisfactory results can be obtained if Russia is left 
out of account. The business is far more compli- 
cated than is generally supposed. What is needed 
is not the most skilful diplomatic manipulation of 
antagonisms, but a franker recognition of the place 
of each country in an ensemble of common interests. 
There may be disastrous miscalculations while the 
old diplomacy with the old methods is pursued and 
this or that nation is regarded as negligible or as an 
enemy. StsLEY HupDLESTON. 

Paris. 
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The Haverhill Experiment 


lookout to prevent trouble rather than to re- 
pair damage, have long been conspicuous in 


Pesos arbitration boards, on the 


the needle trades. First established in the garment 


industry of New York in 1910, they have subse- 
quently been introduced into one needle industry 
after another. As distinguished from arbitration 
machinery hastily set up after trouble has broken 
loose, the needle trade arbitrator has been selected 
in advance, draws a salary, and possesses automatic 
jurisdiction over all disagreements arising out of 
the daily interpretation of the contract between 
union and employers. Having thus acquired inti- 
mate knowledge of problems and personalities on 
both sides, and of the technical details of the in- 
dustry, he is in position to assist both parties in 
developing a reasonable and workable common law 
for the industry and in making adjustments to 
changes in economic or technological conditions. In 
spite of these advantages over ad hoc arbitration 
this type of arbitration has been slow to spread out- 
side of the needle trades, even under the stimulus 
of prosperity. It is therefore all the more inter- 
esting to note that the women’s shoe industry of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, has in a period of disiJlu- 
sionment and depression turned to an arbitrator of 
the clothing industry type for a solution of its diff- 
culties. 

The impartial chairman in Haverhill has been 
faced with a problem which arises in many organized 
competitive industries. He has had to find means 
of enabling a high-standard union centre to compete 
in a falling market with low-cost non-union centres. 
Such dilemmas have in other industries led to pro- 
longed strikes and lockouts, to lowering of union 
standards and sometimes to the migration of the 
industry elsewhere 

The Shoe Workers Protective Union. has for 
the last six years maintained a 100 percent organiza- 
tion at Haverhill, but elsewhere its membership 
is scattered in small locals from Brooklyn to Los 
Angeles. The women’s shoe industry has been geo- 
graphically split up among a number of small inde- 
pendent unions, some of which have recently been 
amalgamated with the Protective. Thus union ac- 
tion on a national scale has not until recently been 
possible. Haverhill itself, the isolated union strong- 
hold, manufactures 14 percent of the Massachusetts 
product, which is only 35 percent of the total output. 
The town depends upon this single industry. When 
the Arbitration Board took office in January, 1924, 
both citizens and union were seriously alarmed by a 
drop in the volume of production by 50 percent since 
1922. Within four and one-half years seventy-seven 
firms either moved away or liquidated. The cause 
of the decline was plainly a high differential in labor 
cost unfavorable to Haverhill. Wages had not been 


cut since the boom, although in 1921 the non-union 
centres had several reductions. 

To meet the situation described the union relin- 
quished certain working rules in an agreement dated 
December 31, 1923, and permitted an extension of 
hours during part of the year. More important still 
a permane& Board of Arbitration or rather an im- 
partial chairman acting as a Board, was set up for 
a period of five years, with jurisdiction over all dis- 
putes which might arise between the parties. Em- 
ployers and union failing to agree upon an impartial 
chairman a committee of citizens selected for the 
post Mr. Edwin Newdick, formerly with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, later with the Labor 
Bureau Inc., in Boston. The adjustment of this 
dificult situation has proceeded without strike or 
lockout. Union standards have not been recklessly 
scrapped, nor have they been permitted to drive out 
the industry. The impartial chairman is endeavor- 
ing to save the industry and to do justice to both 
employers and workers. 

The first case to come before the Board was the 
manufacturers’ demand for a wage cut, followed by 
attempts to get rid of several important shop rules. 
To the employer high wages and limitation upon his 
right to discharge or lay off workers meant prohibi- 
tive labor costs and loss of orders; the workers, on 
the other hand, clung to high rates as their compen- 
sation for short-time employment, and to their union 
rules as protection against total unemployment. The 
impartial chairman in his decisions, whether affect- 
ing wages or shop rules, has steered a middle course: 
he has lowered union standards as far as was neces- 
sary to bring a larger volume of work to Haverhill, 
but he has tried to protect the workers on the job 
to a reasonable degree. After careful study, gen- 
eral reductions ranging from 10 to 33.3 percent 
were ordered by the Board in May, 1924. Altera- 
tions in individual piece-rates were carefully consid- 
ered with reference to their effect on total labor cost, 
and to the probable yield in earnings. If the rate 
was found to constitute a negligible item in cost, the 
cut was refused. All wage decisions are issued pro- 
visionally, subject to review in case the expected 
increase in employment fails to materialize and 
earnings fall off unreasonably. 

In dealing with shop rules the Board has tried to 
remove such restrictions as hamper managerial eff- 
ciency more than they protect the worker. For in- 
stance, when machine processes are substituted for 
hand, the Board has ruled that the displaced hand- 
worker is not entitled to preference in operating the 
machine, and that the management, not the union, 
should decide who shall perform the operation. 

In the matter of discharges, the Board has tried 
to establish a humane and educative policy. Dis- 
crimination against workers for union activity sel- 
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dom occurs in Haverhill because the entire market is 
a closed shop. Ninety percent of the discharges 
are for spoilt work. In dealing with such cases, 
Mr. Newdick states: “Industry is learning that 
workers who are ruled by fear are poor partners; 
. . . . the Board aims to create incentives to good 
work, rather than to instil fear of punishment for 
bad work.” Thus if the worker has to his credit a 
long record of good behavior the Board has insisted 
upon “a second chance,” and has imposed a modi- 
fied penalty. The manufacturers claim that rein- 
statement in cases of proven carelessness, whatever 
the terms, or the previous record, undermines 
morale. The Board has not, however, neglected 
the disciplinary aspect, for the decision just quoted 
proceeds: “certainly the loss of a job by one worker 
now and then by discharge, for bad work, is a lesser 
evil than the loss of work by all, through failure 
of the business or its departure from Haverhill.” 
In each case of reinstatement the text of the ruling 
has impressed upon the worker that his continued 
tenure of the job is conditional upon a satisfactory 
level of workmanship. Several discharges for fail- 
ure to make good after reinstatement or for re- 
peated carelessness have been upheld. Discharges 
during a trial period of several weeks are not sub- 
ject to review, unless the worker complains of dis- 
crimination for union activity. 

On-the whole the wage reductions granted by the 
Board have satisfied the employers, and the union is 
pleased with the leniency shown to discharged work- 
ers in a time of severe unemployment. A rule for- 
bidding lay-offs of the “permanent” crew and re- 
quiring equal division of work among them in slack 
seasons has not yet been satisfactorily interpreted. 
The unions have this spring rejected by referendum 
vote the employers’ demand for complete freedom 
to “hire and fire” according to business needs. 

The Board has taken the position that relief must 
not come only through reductions in union stand- 
ards, even nicely adjusted reductions, but that effort 
must be made to discover in the industry new sources 
of income or savings, sufficient to make up for a 
somewhat higher labor cost. Here progress has 
been slow. Employers are reluctant, in hard times, 
to embark on expensive improvements. The workers, 
far from pressing for scientific management which 
might maintain imperilled standards, are hostile 
and suspicious. Yet the industry is one demanding 
genuinely scientific method—in the workers’, as well 
as in the employers’, interest. The piece-rate sched- 
ule in the shoe industry is extraordinarily compli- 
cated, and has to be constantly adjusted to suit 
changing patterns; job analysis and time studies 
would produce a more flexible and more equitable 
rate structure than guess work and bargaining can 
ever achieve. The Board has repeatedly explained 
the need of substituting industrial engineering meth- 
ods for debating club tactics. Yet union prejudice 
yields but slowly. In only one rate case up to the 
present time has the Board been allowed to employ 
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a stop watch. Again, in addition to loss of earnings 
because of short time and unemployment, the aver- 
age shoe worker spends 35 percent of his time in the 
factory waiting for work. The impartial chairman 
has not been able to do more than criticize the 
union for its “blindness to the tremendous impor- 
tance of efficiency” in cases where union rules have 
blocked economical arrangement of work. If, and 
when, his educational arguments begin to influence 
the rank-and-file of the union, we may behold the 
spectacle of a union prodding the employers towards 
much dreaded scientific management! For with a 
strong union and impartial supervision greater efh- 
ciency can perhaps be made to pay for the cost of 
high labor standards. 

In the end the survival of the Haverhill shoe in- 
dustry and the maintenance of its relatively high 
wage scale and typical union safeguards against loss 
of job, depend upon several contingencies—the 
unionization of competing shoe centres, another tre- 
mendous boom, or the superior efficiency of Haver- 
hill factories. The first two are more difficult to 
bring about, more improbable, than the last. The 
boot and shoe industry in 1920, its peak year, was 
only 35 percent organized and is now suffering the 
after effects of over-development during that boom 
—a condition unfavorable to organization cam- 
paigns. There would seem to be no possible way 
out except through codéperative industrial engineer- 
ing which at one time clears away short-sighted 
union restrictions and at another overrules selfish 
and unintelligent management. To the successful 
operation of the Haverhill plan three factors are 
essential—a strong union, the existence of which 
will disarm the workers’ fears, an employers’ asso- 
ciatior, insuring general acceptance of agreements 
and decisions, and an impartial arbitrator in whose 
competence and integrity both parties have faith. 
These Haverhill possesses. True, many difficulties 
still exist, not the least of which are on the side of 
the. union. The necessary change in tactics and 
policies is even in strongly centralized unions not 
easy to bring about. In Haverhill not one set of 
officials, but the officers of seven autonomous locals 
of which the union is composed have to be won over. 
Furthermore, the final decision upon questions of 
policy is not lodged in these officials, but in a referen- 
dum vote of the membership. 

It is too early to predict the outcome in Haverhill. 
Still, a group of manufacturers who had threatened 
to move out during the past year have been induced 
to remain. Elections held in the unions resulted in 
the reélection of all save one of the agents who 
were responsible for carrying into effect the deci- 
sions of the impartial chairman. The agreement is 
now about to be either abrogated or amended. Con- 
tinuation in essentially its present form seems likely, 
and therewith continued adjustment of union stand- 
ards, shop practices and managerial methods until 
equilbrium is restored. 

JEAN ATHERTON FLEXNER. 
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Flapper Jane 


ioned term, but I hope you remember its mean- 

ing. As you can tell by her appellation, Jane 
is 19. If she were 29, she would be Dorothy; 39, 
Doris; 49, Elaine; 59, Jane again—and so on 
around. This Jane, being 19, is a flapper, though 
she urgently denies that she is a member of the 
younger generation. The younger generation, she 
will tell you, is aged 15 to 17; and she professes to 
be decidedly shocked at the things they do and say. 
That is a fact which would interest her minister, if 
he knew it—poor man, he knows so little! For he 
regards Jane as a perfectly horrible example of wild 
youth—paint, cigarettes, cocktails, petting parties— 
oooh! Yet if the younger generation shocks her as 
she says, query: how wild is Jane? 


J iene a flapper. That is a quaint, old-fash- 


Before we come to this exciting question, let us 
take a look at the young person as she strolls across 
the lawn of her parents’ suburban home, having just 
put the car away after driving sixty miles in two 
hours. She is, for one thing, a very pretty girl. 
Beauty is the fashion in 1925. She is frankly, 
heavily made up, not to imitate nature, but for an 
altogether artificial effect—pallor mortis, poison- 
ously scarlet lips, richly ringed eyes—the latter look- 
ing not so much debauched (which is the intention) 
as diabetic. Her walk duplicates the swagger sup- 
posed by innocent America to go with the female 
half of a Paris Apache dance. And there are. 
finally, her clothes. 

These were estimated the other day by some 
statistician to weigh two pounds. Probably a libel; 
I doubt they come within half a pound of such bulk. 
Jane isn’t wearing much, thissummer. If you'd like 
to know exactly, it is: one dress, one step-in, two 
stockings, two shoes. 

A step-in, if you are 99 and 44/100ths percent 
ignorant, is underwear—one piece, light, exceed- 
ingly brief but roomy. Her dress, as you can’t pos- 
sibly help knowing if you have even one good eye, 
and get around at all outside the Old People’s 
Home, is also brief. It is cut low where it might be 
high, and vice versa. The skirt comes just an inch 
below her knees, overlapping by a faint fraction her 
rolled and twisted stockings. The idea is that when 
she walks in a bit of a breeze, you shall now and 
then observe the knee (which is mot rouged— 
that’s just newspaper talk) but always in an acci- 
dental, Venus-surprised-at-the-bath sort of way. This 
is a bit of coyness which hardly fits in with Jane’s 
general character. 

Jane’s haircut is also abbreviated. She wears of 
course the very newest thing in bobs, even closer 
than last year’s shingle. It leaves her just about 
no hair at all in the back, and 20 percent more than 
that in the front—about as much as is being worn 


this season by a cellist (male) ; less than a pianist; 
and much, much less than a violinist. Because of 
this new style, one can confirm a rumor heard last 
year: Jane has ears. 

The corset is as dead as the dodo’s grandfather; 
no feeble publicity pipings by the manufacturers, or 
calling it a “clasp around” will enable it, as Jane 
says, to “doa Lazarus.” The petticoat is even more 
defunct. Not even a snicker can be raised by telling 
Jane that once the nation was shattered to its foun- 
dations by the shadow-skirt. The brassiere has been 
abandoned, since 1924. While stockings are usually 
worn, they are not a sine-qua-nothing-doing. In hot 
weather Jane reserves the right to discard them, just 
as all the chorus girls did in 1923. As stockings are 
only a frantic, successful attempt to duplicate the 
color and texture of Jane’s own sunburned slim legs, 
few but expert boulevardiers can tell the difference. 


These which I have described are Jane’s clothes, 
but they are not merely a flapper uniform. They 
are The Style, Summer of 1925, Eastern Seaboard. 
These things and none other are being worn by all 
of Jane’s sisters and her cousins and her aunts. 
They are being worn by ladies who are three times 
Jane’s age, and look ten years older; by those twice 
her age who look a hundred years older. Their use 
is so universal that in our larger cities the baggage 
transfer companies one and all declare they are be- 
ing forced into bankruptcy. Ladies who used to go 
away for the summer with six trunks can now pack 
twenty dainty costumes in a bag. 

Not since 1820 has feminine apparel been so 
frankly abbreviated as at present; and never, on 
this side of the Atlantic, until you go back to the 
little summer frocks of Pocahontas. This year’s 
styles have gone quite a long step toward genuine 
nudity. Nor is this merely the sensible half of the 
population dressing as everyone ought to, in hot 
weather. Last winter’s styles weren't so dissimilar, 
except that they were covered up by fur coats and 
you got the full effect only indoors. And improper 
costumes never have their full force unless worn on 
the street. Next year’s styles, from all one hears, 
will be, as they already are on the continent, even 
More So. 


Our great mentor has failed us: you will see 
none of the really up-to-date styles in the movies. 
For old-fashioned, conservative and dowdy dress- - 
ing, go and watch the latest production featuring 
Bebe, Gloria or Pola. Under vigilant father Hays 
the ensilvered screen daren’t reveal a costume equal 
to scores on Fifth Avenue, Broadway—or Wall 
Street. 

Wall Street, by the way, is the one spot in which 
the New Nakedness seems most appropriate. 
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Where men’s simple passions have the lowest boiling 
point; where the lust for possession is most frankly, 
brazenly revealed and indeed dominates the whole 
diurnal round—in such a place there is a high ap- 
propriateness in the fact that the priestesses in the 
temple of Mammon, though their service be no 
more than file clerk or stenographer, should be 
thus Dionysiac in apparelling themselves for their 
daily tasks. 


Where will it all end? do you ask, thumbing the 
page ahead in an effort to know the worst. Apolo- 
getically I reply that no one can say where it will 
end. Nudity has been the custom of many countries 
and over long periods of time. No one who has 
read history can be very firm in saying that It Never 
Can Happen Again. We may of course mutter, 
in feeble tones of hope, that our climate is not 
propitious. 

Few any more are so naive as not to realize that 
there are fashions in morals and that these have a 
limitless capacity for modification. Costume, of 
course, is A Moral. You can get a rough measure 
of our movement if you look at the history of 
the theatre and see how the tidemark of tolerance 
has risen. For instance: 

1904—Performance of Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion is halted by police. 

1919—Mrs. Warren O. K. Town roused to 
frenzy by Aphrodite, in which one chorus girl is 
exposed for one minute in dim light and a union 
suit. 

1923—Union suit O. K. Self-appointed censors 
have conniption fits over chorus girls naked from the 
waist up. 

1925—Nudity from waist up taken for granted. 
Excitement caused by show in which girls wear only 
fig leaves. 

Plotting the curve of tolerance and projecting it 
into the future, it is thus easy to see that complete 
nudity in the theatre will be reached on March 12, 
1927. Just what will the appalling consequences 
be? 

Perhaps about what they have been in the 
theatres of several European capitals, where such 
displays have long been familiar. Those who are 
interested in that sort of thing will go. Others will 
abstain. 


At this point Billy Sunday, discussing this theme, 
would certainly drop into anecdotage. Were we to 
do the same, we might see Jane on the sun porch 
talking to a mixed group of her mother’s week-end 
guests. “Jane,” says one, “I hear you cut yourself 
in bathing.” 

“Tl say I did,” comes crisply back. “Look!” 
She lifts her skirt three or four inches, revealing 
both brown knees, and above one of them a half- 
healed deep scratch. Proper murmurs of sympathy. 
From one quarter a chilling silence which draws our 
attention to the enpurpled countenance of a lady 
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guest in the throes of what Eddie Cantor calls “the 
sex complex.” Jane’s knees have thrown her all 
a-twitter; and mistaking the character of her emo- 
tion she thinks it is justified indignation. She is glad 
to display it openly for the reproof thereby ad- 
ministered. 


“Well, damn it,” says Jane, in a subsequent 
private moment, “anybody who can't stand a knee 
or two, nowadays, might as well quit. And be- 
sides, she goes to the beaches and never turns a 
hair.” 

Here is a real point. The recent history of the 
Great Disrobing Movement can be checked up in 
another way by looking at the bathing costumes 
which have been accepted without question at suc- 
cessive intervals. There are still a few beaches near 
New York City which insist on more clothes than 
anyone can safely swim in, and thereby help to 
drown several young women each year. But in most 
places—universally in the West—a girl is now 
compelled to wear no more than is a man. The 
enpurpled one, to be consistent, ought to have 
apoplexy every time she goes to the shore. But as 
Jane observes, she doesn’t. 


“Jane,” say I, “I am a reporter representing 
American inquisitiveness. Why do all of you dress 
the way you do?” 

“I don’t know,” says Jane. This reply means 
nothing: it is just the device by which the younger 
generation gains time to think. Almost at once she 
adds: 

“The old girls are doing it because youth is. 
Everybody wants to be young, now—though they 
want all us young people to be something else. 
Funny, isn’t it? 

“In a way,” says Jane, “‘it’s just honesty. Women 
have come down off the pedestal lately. They are 
tired of this mysterious-feminine-charm stuff. May- 
be it goes with independence, earning your own liv- 
ing and voting and all that. There was always a bit 
of the harem in that cover-up-your-arms-and-legs 
business, don’t you think? 

“Women still want to be loved,” goes on Jane, 
warming to her theme, “but they want it on a 50-50 
basis, which includes being admired for the qualities 
they really possess. Dragging in this strange-allure- 
ment stuff doesn’t seem sporting. It’s like cheating 
in games, or lying.” 


“Ask me, did the War start all this?” says Jane 
helpfully. ‘The answer is, how do I know? How 
does anybody know? 

“T read this book whaddaya-call-it by Rose Mac- 
aulay, and she showed where they'd been excited 
about wild youth for three generations anyhow— 
since 1870. I have a hunch maybe they’ve always 
been excited. . 

“Somebody wrote in a magazine how the War 
had upset the balance of the sexes in Europe and the 
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girls over there were wearing the new styles as part 
of the competition for husbands. Sounds like the 
bunk to me. If you wanted to nail a man for life 
I think you'd do better to go in for the old-fashioned 
line: ‘March me to the altar, esteemed sir, before 
you learn whether I have limbs or not.’ 

“Of course, not so many girls are looking for a 
life meal-ticket nowadays. Lots of them prefer to 
earn their own living and omit the home-and-baby 
act. Well, anyhow, postpone it.years and years. 
They think a bachelor girl can and should do every- 
thing a bachelor man does.” 


“It’s funny,” says Jane, “that just when women’s 
clothes are getting scanty, men’s should be going the 
other way. Look at the Oxford trousers !—as 
though a man had been caught by the ankles in a 
flannel quicksand.” 


Do the morals go with the clothes? Or the clothes 
with the morals? Or are they independent? These 
are questions I have not ventured to put to Jane, 
knowing that her answer would be “so’s your old 
man.” Generally speaking, however, it is safe 
to say that as regards the wildness of youth 
there is a good deal more smoke than fire. 
Anyhow, the new Era of Undressing, as already 
suggested, has spread far beyond the boundaries of 
Jane’s group. The fashion is followed by hordes 
of unquestionably monogamous matrons, including 
many who join heartily in the general ululations as 
to what young people are coming to. Attempts to 
link the new freedom with prohibition, with the au- 
tomobile, the decline of Fundamentalism, are cer- 
tainly without foundation. These may be accessory, 
and indeed almost certainly are, but only after the 
fact. 

That fact is, as Jane says, that women today are 
shaking off the shreds and patches of their age-old 
servitude. “Feminism” has won a victory so nearly 
complete that we have even forgotten the fierce 
challenge which once inhered in the very word. 
Women have highly resolved that they are just as 
good as men, and intend to be treated so. They 
don’t mean to have any more unwanted children. 
They don’t intend to be debarred from any profes- 
sion or occupation which they choose to enter. They 
clearly mean (even though not:all of them yet real- 
ize it) that in the great game of sexual selection 
they shall no longer be forced to play the réle, simu- 
lated or real, of helpless quarry. If they want to 
wear their heads shaven, as a symbol of defiance 
against the former fate which for three millenia 
forced them to dress their heavy locks according to 
male decrees, they will have their way. If they 
should elect to go naked nothing is more certain than 
that naked they will go, while from the sidelines to 
which he has been relegated mere man is vouch- 
safed permission only to pipe a feeble Hurrah! 

Hurrah! 


Bruce BLIVEN. 
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Old Old Old Andrew Jackson 


I 


I will speak of your deeds, Andrew Jackson, 
When I take the free road again. 

Old turkey-cock on a forest rock, 

Old faithful heart who could boast and strut; 
I will think of you when the woods are cut— 
Old, old Andrew Jackson. 


It is now the fifth of March, it is 1833 

And you wonder with an aching heart, have you set your 
people free? 

You see the frontier skirmish-line of the western cabins, 
built 

For man’s escape from Babylon, from Europe's gold and 
gilt; 

And yet you know this Washington 

Is too fine too superfine, 

Is full of sugar, is full of cake and wine. 


Some are born to be bullied and chidden, 
Born to be bridled, born to be ridden, 
Born to be harried or whipped or hidden; 
Others born booted and spurred to ride. 

I dreamed as a boy of Andrew Jackson, 
Booted and spurred to ride. 


He broke the horns of all cattle who horned him, 
He broke the bones of all who scorned him ;— 
Biddle or Webster or Clay or Calhoun. 

The finest hope from the Cave of Adullam, 

Since David ascended the throne ;— 

Old Andrew Jackson, the old, old raven, lean as a bone! 
Now his smart lackey, Van Buren is gone, 

Van Buren’s bootlickers and toadies have gone, 

But the best and the worst of “The People,” stay on. 
Young frontiersmen drink around Jackson, 

Yet he sits alone, 

Like a stone. 


He is cold, he is old. 

The night is so empty, so weary, so dreary, 

He is short of breath, he breathes hardly at all, 
He wishes for death and the end of it all— 
He sighs for his coffin, his pall and shroud, 

And calls for his Rachel aloud. 


Then he thinks of Van Buren and all such men, 

Then stands up and laughs, and laughs again. 

For he thinks what all lions think of all jackals; 

Then he thinks of the time when the world was young 

When he threaded black woods without guard, without 
guide, 

And shot without trial all who slandered and lied; 

He thinks of gigantic scoundrels he hung 

In West Tennessee, when the Nation was young, 

In Florida, when the Nation was young. 

Then he thinks he will soon again 

Hang such traitors 

And especially John C. Calhoun 


This man who could never change his mind, 
Who put strange fight into humankind. 
Still cold as a stone, 
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Abrupt, alone, 
Old old, 
Old old, old old Andrew Jackson. 


He climbs to the roof, where the stars are aglow, 
One constellation a buffalo. 

He says: “The world is so queer and so wide!” 
He wonders if that new notion is sound— 
These rascals say that the world is round. 

And he watches the fires on the edge of the sky, 
Far-off delirious dancers go by ;— 

Democracy prancing on far-off hills, 

Where the hard cider pours down 

In rivers and rills. 


That game-cock look is all over him now, 

Don Quixote now, with a dangerous eye, 

He inflexibly stands 

With a Bible and picture there in his hands; 
His wife’s tattered Bible tight in his hands, 
And her miniature there in his lonely hands :— 
Old Rachel Jackson, 

Our flag, our flag, in her capable hands, 

Her faithful and deathless hands! 


He tramp-tramp-tramps down the creaky stair, 
With a rattle of spurs jingling out the old story, 
Democracy’s shame and Democracy’s glory, 

A natural king with a raven wing; 

Cold no more, weary no more— 

Old old, old old Andrew Jackson! 


Now his new west wind a loud song is singing: 

Down the White House chimney the wild song is 
winging :— 

“West Tennessee brought white horses for him, 

Strong colts in relays, white horses in line, 

Each steed had more splendor, fury more fine, 

War horses, king horses, stallions divine. 

Then the whole Nation brought white horses for him.’ 


There on the second inaugural night, 

With a cane he drove the last revelers out, 

For there were switie in the glamor and rout. 

There were gourds on the floor, empty hard cider kegs, 
Broken-up tables, and broken chair legs. 

But, far on the edge of the Maryland hills, 

Bonfires burned high, the revelers danced, 

Steeds and riders snorted and pranced ; 

Thebes had gone down, Sparta gone down, 

Babylon, Rome, London Tower fallen, 

The Bastille fallen! Mankind was made new. 

The only crown was Democracy’s crown, 

The only town left was Democracy’s town, 

And Jackson was king of it, too. 

And the hard cider poured down the hills and the trails, 
And men drank up glory from gourds and from pails. 


Il 


Strange indeed are the ways of the Giver, 
Pouring out the people forever. 
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From forest and field, 

They will ever renew, 

But the Jacksons are few. 


When I take the free road again, 
I will hide like an under-the-desert river, 
The better to learn the ways of the Giver. 


“The kings and the commons against the world—” 

Where have we heard that story before? 

How soon will we hear it one, time more? 

In the name of that cause I will knock at your door— 
Of that natural king, 

Soon come begging again, 


Oh, free American women and men. 


Ill 


So, from Sun-Mountain, ~ 

When cliff shadows deepen, 

I look to the west 

At sunset, at moonrise, beyond where the sun 
Has ended its journey, and stars have begun, 

And I sing my song in valor and pride, 

How Jackson still on white horses will ride. 
Looking into my campfire, there on Sun-Mountain, 
A hissing, a showering, a fiery fountain; 

A more and more unaccountable flowering! 


I watch there all night 

Till the last logs burn down, 

And I see in the bright 

Immaculate coals the Pacitic foam ; 

I see in the bright 

Immaculate coals Jackson’s horses of white !— 


Oh, horses in relays, horses in line, 

Each steed has more splendor, fury more fine, 
War horses, king horses, stallions divine! 
He rides the Pacific on clouds red and white. 


Now the new west wind a loud song is singing, 
Again and again and again tii! the day: 

“Some men are born saddled and bridled to be ridden, 
Others born booted and spurred to ride. 

I sing the song of Andrew Jackson, 

Born booted and spurred to ride! 

West Tennessee brought white horses for him, 
Strong colts in relays, white horses in line; 

Each steed grew in splendor; with fury more fine— 
War horses, king horses, stallions divine! 

Then the Nation brought white horses for him 

Old old, old old, Andrew Jackson! 

Then Death brousht white horses for him.” 


And I lift my eyes from my all-night campfire, 
And I see him ride the high clouds of desire, 
For he was born booted and spurred to ride !— 


' Booted and spurred to ride! My darlings, 


Born booted and spurred to ride! 


VacHEL LAInpsay. 
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Love in Idleness 


The Enchanted April, by Kane Campbell, Morosco T he- 
aire, August 24, 1925. 


OR once Hollywood is right. When the moving 

pictures take a novel they make it mean what they 
want it to mean; the question is who’s to be master, the 
novel or the picture. They use the title, since it has an 
advertising value and an aroma of readers’ pleasure about it; 
otherwise they take their own where they find it and 
there’s an end to the matter, 

The Enchanted April as we see it now at the Morosco 
Theatre, dramatized by Kane Campbell and set forth by 
the Miss Stewart whose canny production of The Show Off 
gave us what seems to me the best American comedy in years, 
needs to cut loose. It should be freed of its origin; clearer 
in its own mind. It needs the outline of the dramatic 
design stiffened, the dramatic intention underscored, it 
needs more direction, a steadier progress. The audience 
likes it, there are laughs and silent delights as the scenes 
go forward; but the audience cannot run with it. There is 
no momentum, no certainty of course, no joyous racing 
alongside. 

The story of this novel, as everybody knows by now, 
centres around a set of four ladies who rent a castle on the 
Riviera from a young painter. There are two wives, one 
of whom is neglected by her author husband, who goes 
philandering, one of whom is worn with her solicitor hus- 
band and his punctuality and Gladstonian husks. The 
third lady is a lord’s daughter, escaping from the weary 
season and its marriage pursuits and from her every-inch 
a mother. The fourth is a Mrs. Fisher, formidably con- 
nected, impressively acquainted, now well past her prime. 

This is at bottom, anyone can see, a sentimental ctude, 
a set of conclusions of the heart, of three couples whose life 
histories are now bathed for a month at least in moonlight 
and sun and stars by that Ligurian sea, are tangled with 
wistaria, are starred with flowers. What saves all this, 
for the worldly and sophisticate at any rate, is the novelist’s 
cynical touch, the creator of Elizabeth's well-known im- 
pishness and sauciness of mood. But that, obviously, is 
easier to do in a novel than in a play. The Enchanted 
April, as we see it at the Morosco Theatre, has no con- 
sistent mind throughout; it begins in the brain of the novel- 
ist, but well before the last scene it has sweetened and 
subsided into the playwright’s resolution of it into the 
familiar harmonies of our stage; and so the entertainment 
is more or less lost. The charm of ‘the last act, with its 
forgivings and reconciliations and noble turns of mind 
and heart, would be achieved only by keeping the char- 
acters in their old veins, making them come through in their 
characteristic ways of talking and acting, instead of turning 
theni into pious puppets to carry out the loving story. But 
this would require the same talent in the adaptor that the 
author was blessed with. That talent as the play proceeds 
does not appear in the playwright to any great degree; 
what appears is the concessive pliability of amiable theatre. 

The setting for The Enchanted April is another example 
of what we so often meet with on the stage when the scene 
is Spanish or Italian. For years in our theaires before 
Sumurun, end even yet for that matter, we had Oriental 
scenes that were all curlicues, paper arches, gilt, blue, rose, 
pink, the luxury of barber shops carried to its seventh 
heaven; and this was regarded as the Eastern theme of lust 
and splendor and houris, sherbets, song and cushions. The 
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East is farther away, the Latin décor is more available to 
our eyes. But we still clutter and prettify our settings 
of it. Mr. Sheldon K. Viele’s room in the castle is not 
bad in its form and tone; but the furnishings, alas, have 
the material and taste and over-ripe de luxe of specious 
hotels. Mr. Robert Edmond Jones seems to be the only 
one of our designers so far who knows the rich austerity, 
the barren magnificence, the unsentimentalized elaboratioa 
and rich harshness of Latin places. 

Of the actors Miss Alison Skipwith, with the star part, 
carried off most of the glory, especially in the first three 
acts, where she was provided more ground to stand on. 
She is a sure-fire player, Miss Skipwith, monumentally ex- 
pert, and if she tends to ravish the scene from beneath the 
other players at the Morosco, it is not wholly her fault. 
Mr. Herbert Yost, as the solicitor husband, is fair, more 
in key with the comedy that the novelist at least intended 
than are the other people around him. Mr. Hugh Huntley 
enacted the painter, Thomas W. Briggs. He has a likable 
quality but has not yet learned his business; he is all stuck 
and hedged about in the midst of the action, and moves, not 
always happily, like a‘solitary islander among his arms and 
legs. Miss Adelina Roattino and Mr. John Ravold, as the 
two hereditary servants of the castle, if not very good really, 
if not very twanging or vibrant, were sympathetic because 
they loved and understood their parts and leapt along with 
their scenes. Miss Elizabeth Risdon often forced and often 
allowed her voice some very ugly values, but knew how to 
plant her effects unerringly; the meanings of her Mrs. 
Wilkins, the solicitor’s starved wife, were skillfully shov- 
elled on. 

And this is the lesson that Miss Helen Gahagan might 
well study from Miss Risdon. Of this company in The 
Enchanted April Miss Gahagan is the most interesting par- 
ticipant, not for her performance, which was most unequal 
as well as for the most part badly costumed, but for 
her talent, her great beauty, her seriousness of attack, her 
promise. 

The sight in Miss Gahagan of these elements that go to 
make an artist of distinction, leads to serious consideration 
of her and to some advice. In the first place, then, she 
should go to Mr. Mordkin and his school and learn stage 
line and movement, gesture, walking, sitting, the use of 
the proportion and scale of the particular body that one 
works with. In this respect now she is miles below her fine 
physical equipment and her fine concern with her art. 
Vocally, she has a very good fundamental tone, but her 
voice now has too much breath on it, too much of the 
aspirate sound. Her speech is moving toward false vowels 
and a pseudo-London vagueness of diction. These defects 
with study and through an association with the other arts, 
sculpture, poetry, music, she can correct; the right pro- 
jection of her points over the footlights and the right con- 
tinuity of idea and steady control ought to come with time 
and practice. 

The main trouble with The Enchanted April is that, as 
so often happens in the theatre, it knows more than it 
cares to say. Not every playwright could have seen the wit 
of this novel, or written those first scenes; almost every 
playwright could have mulled over the last. . But the eve- 
ning is pleasant and worth while, its humor, its atmosphere, 
its romance with a wink. These English people, their 
whims and passions, their proprieties, their incongruous di- 
mension, their complex egotisms, under a classic sun—tea 
beside the Mediterranean. 

Stark YOUNG. 
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Salvation and 5 Percent 


NE of the most attractive advertisements of the year 
occurs in Everybody's Magazine for August. It 
is headed 
RELIGION AND REVENUE 
Glorified by a Wonderful Ideal 
beneath which is a cut, from the architect's drawings, pre- 
sumably, of a building which looks rather like the Hotel 
Shelton, but is named Broadway Temple. -The major part 
of the page has this cut, a list of directors, a short statement: 
Why This is a SAFE Investment, and a coupon. A box, 
the length of the page, contains an excerpt from an editorial 
in the White Plains Daily Reporter, and it is here that the 
details are presented. 

At a cost of $4,000,000, it seems, a “Business Building” 
dedicated to Christianity is to rise at One Hundred and 
Seventy-Third Street and Broadway in New York City. It 
will be a skyscraper facing a whole block on Broadway; a 
tower, twenty-four stories high, will be surmounted by a 
revolving cross, thirty-four feet high, illuminated in what 
the editorial writer calls “unquenchable light . . . visible, 
glittering against the heavens.” For this skyscraper is also 
a church and a hotel, with Sunday-school rooms and private 
apartments and cafeterias, The hotel will accommodate 
perhaps 1,000 people, in its 644 rooms, and the apartments 
will be rented to 500 more. 

This Broadway Temple is, in a sense, a gigantic symbol 
of the uncontrovertible fact that Godliness can and 
should be continuous. Broadway will be the better for 
a substantial reminder of this Holy Presence. 


The sponsors of the Temple are quoted: 


A 5 percent investment in your Fellow Man's Salva- 
tion, Broadway Temple is to be a combination of 
Church and Skyscraper, Religion and Revenue, Sal- 
vation and 5 percent—and the 5 percent is based on 
ethical Christian grounds. 
Donn Barber, the architect, has created “an architectural 
wonder of the age” which also “represents a spiritual step- 
ping-stone in man’s climb upward to the Cross.” And the 
last lines of the box and of the coupon are both important. 
The first is, “Buy These Bonds and Let God Come to 
Broadway,” the second, “John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
agreed to take the last $250,000 of the Bonds.” 

In a sense this is the advertisement for which all. Ameri- 
cans and London Punch have been waiting. What fun 
to imagine an advertisement of this sort signed “Randall 
Cantuar” or follow-up letters “Dictated but not read” by 
Dean Inge. And yet the significant thing about the ad- 
vertisement is that it is not offensive; “salvation and 5 per- 
cent” is brash, but not hypocritical. “Business and Christ- 
ianity will be housed under one roof” is, after all, a state- 
ment of fact; and the investment in your fellow man’s 
salvation is preceded by the promise of 5 percent. ‘Merely 
as an investment the Bonds . . . are inviting as a business 


‘ proposition” and ‘nine-tenths of the advertisement talks 


straight business. You may privately suspect that the 
church, also called “cathedral,” is only a bait for the sky- 
scraper; but after all, there will be a church, and the 
exploiters are putting the emphasis on the more than half 
a million estimated annual income which will leave a net 
surplus for the bond holders of $125,590. There is less 
cant in this than in hundreds of advertisements. 

The remarkable lapse in the advertisement is its failure 
to be precise about the Christianity to which the Temple 
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will be dedicated. Although I have read newspaper accounts 
of this project, and think I know the name of the energetic 
pastor whose church it will be, I get no assurance from 
the ad itself. Obviously the intention is to leave this vague, 
so that men of all creeds will contribute to the Christ- 
ian skyscraper. The eventual universality of St. John the 
Divine was advertised during the campaign to raise enough 
money to complete the cathedral, but no one was left long in 
doubt as to the denomination represented there, in spite of 
gifts from Methodists, Baptists, and Jews. But no 5 per- 
cent operated in that case to eliminate creeds. Here the 
business proposition takes the place of the religious, and in 
place of a few facts about God as an investment, we have 
a few facts about hotels and apartments. 

These few facts about God are, however, important on 
the business side as well. The 5 percent based on ethical 
Christian grounds implies a great deal; above all that the 
5 percent will be earned in such a way that there will be 
no conflict with the ethics of Christianity. The 500 
dwellers in the apartment houses will pay a moderate sum, 
but nearly half a million income from the hotel ought to 
give a tidy profit. Is profit basically Christian? Or rent? 
Or 5 percent? The stores for which room is provided will 
also present a problem, for all their wares should be subject 
to divine scrutiny: are they honest, are they made by union 
(if unions are Christian) labor, is there neither adulteration 
nor wage-slavery? Or will the whole problem be solved 
by having no door from the hotel to the Church and will 
each operate with entire indifference to the other? 

The excellent Board of Directors have no doubt settled 
these minor matters, but they ought to take the investing 
public into their confidence. Yet even if they have not yet 
gone into conference on these issues, their advertisement 
justifies itself. In one way it begins to put Christianity on 
a paying basis ; architecturally it will give religion something 
to put beside the tower of learning at the University of 
Pittsburgh. But best of all, it brings the philosophy of 
Undershaft into the active work of religion, as against the 
philosophy of Christ and St. Francis. The country minister 
with $800 a year will have something to look forward to; 
the success of the Temple will mean the success of the 
religion behind it. The faith of the Middle Ages expressed 
itself in cathedrals; our faith can do as much. One only 
wonders what would pass through the mind of a Henry 
Adams, rapt in his contemplation of Chartres, as he looked 
at this new advertisement of Christianity. Chartres, he 
felt, was created by, was actually a symbol of, Power, and 
his acute inteiligence would have confessed that this new 
Temple, too, indicated a power, but of what order, of what 
discipline, and of what effect, he would hardly have been 
sure. Gisert SELpes. 


The Mother 


So that mysterious mother, faint with sleep, 

And given into her arms her new-born son 

And felt upon her bosom the cherished one 

Breathe, and stiffen his tiny limbs and weep. 

Her arms became as wings folding him over 

Into that lovely pleasaunce, and her heart 

Beat like a tiny bell: “He is my lover, 

He is my son, and we shall never part— 

Never, never, never, never—But why?” 

And she suddenly bowed her head and began to cry. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


1917. 
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Night Clubs 


I 

EXAS GUINAN’S: Now this little girl isn’t 

much of a singer—I mean, singer. She learned 
singing in a correspondence school and she missed a coupla 
letters. But she’s the nicest little girl in the whole show! 
Now I wantcha all to give this little girl a nice great big 
hand!—Everybody applauds: they are compelled to. In the 
compact room, under the great closed glowing peony that 
melts from pink through deep rose to orange, swollen and 
hypnotic to drunken eyes, among the green and red carna- 
tion panels framing bogus sefioritas, this prodigious woman, 
with her pearls, her glittering bosom, her abundant beauti- 
fully bleached yellow coiffure, her formidable trap of shin- 
ing white teeth, her broad bare back behind its grating of 
green velvet, the full-blown peony as big as a cabbage ex- 
ploding on her broad green thigh, not merely dominates her 
little girls, chucking them under the chin, goading them 
along, jacking them up during their dull moments—T his 
little girl is new: give her a hand!—forestalling outcry 
against their deficiencies—You girls sound like Charlie 
Schwab's back-yard!—but commands the audience, drills 
their applause, summons the languid to attention, deals 
immediately with tact but authority with disorderly inter- 
ruptions, makes short work of disapproval or dissent, drives 
all along through an evening of entertainment without 
gaiety, of speed without recreation, stimulating and control- 
ling, in a race with the excitement she has roused. As the 
night is stretched later and later, the excitement becomes 
more and more violent: by four, there is likely to be a fight. 
Jealousies, boastings, desperations, strong with accelerations 
of Scotch, break through the pressure that has kept them in 
place. But Texas Guinan’s knows how to deal with them: 
the brawlers are summarily torn up by the roots and put 
through into the street with the ruthlessness and despatch of 
a Renaissance prince making away with a conspirator. 


Il 


Club Alabam: The Alabam is more open, more easy and 
more leisurely than Texas Guinan’s. There is a long and 
quite ample dance-floor lined with tables sufficiently far 
apart—red and white checkered table-cloths under imita- 
tion palms. The entertainment is elaborate and extremely 
good—lI like particularly the posed evolutions of the high- 
yellow girls in their towering pink plumes. The chief 
feature of the show is the Negro pantomimist and jazz 
dancer, Johnny Hudgins. Johnny Hudgins, who has ap- 
peared much in vaudeville, seems to have earned the re- 
putation among the Negroes themselves of being the most 
considerable colored comedian since Bert Williams. And 
there can be no doubt that he is, in his line, a remarkable 
artist. What is most striking about him is the simplicity 
of the material which he is able to make effective. He 
neither sings nor tells any jokes nor does he work any- 
thing up with a partner. One of his principal acts is a 
pantomime of a man singing a pathetic song with intense 
simple-heartedness and single-mindedness while a muted 
cornet supplies the bleating of a tremulous tenor voice. 
Another is a dance with an invisible girl: nothing he does 
is better than the bad few moments he passes when he has 
been cut in on and has lost her and is left alone on the 
crowded dance-floor dodging imaginary couples—disap- 
pointed, bewildered, gaping. 

Hudgins’s great distinction lies in his economy and re- 
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straint, in his genuinely fine taste—and in his incomparable 
sense of musical rhythm. Everything he does—his stum- 
blings on the dance-floor, his tossing flowers to the audience 
from his hat, his sudden plunge from his sobbing solo into 
a spasm of sprawling Charleston steps—is a part of a jazz 
dance. No one has ever worked more freely in stricter obe- 
dience to beat. If Hudgins is not a clown, a dancer, of the 
first order, Mr. Seldes, who seems unaccountably not to 
have written about him, must tell us why. 


Ill 


The Triangle: The Triangle is not quite a night club 
but then it is more like a night club than a theatre. Though 
it put on Uncle Tom’s Cabin last winter, its present show is 
a Greenwich Village cabaret. Of all the small places of 
entertainment in the Village, the Triangle is positively the 
smallest. Accessible by a long and narrow flight of stairs 
which take you far below the Eleventh Street pavement, it 
consists of a small room filled with gray wooden tables and 
decorated with newspaper clippings and a smal]! stage with- 
out footlights on the same level—so that when the set 
happens to include tables and chairs, late arrivals are likely 
to walk into the performance and sit down among the actors 
under the impression that they are taking their seats. This 
danger is particularly grave when the actors have stepped 
out of the stage in the Reinhardt manner for some special 
effectiveness. As it is, the man who manipulates the spot- 
light has to do so from the first row of the audience and a 
restless spectator situated next to him is in danger of jog- 
ging his elbow and making him drop his gelatine slide, thus 
robbing the prima donna of her green moonlight and expos- 
ing her to a hard white glare. And visitors in search of the 
smoking-room are obliged to pass back-stage among the 
actors. 

The show itself includes odds and ends of jokes, a lady 
dressed as a Pierrot and a deep-sea chantey sung in nautical 
costume by a group of refined and gentle fellows. This 
entertainment is entitled The Diverted Village and an- 
nounced as a satire on the quarter but it has no more 
appropriateness or point than if the producers lived in 
Flatbush. In fact, one feels a little as if the Triangle were 
a symptom of the decay of the Village. From groups of 
this kind below Twelfth Street in the past much that is 
interesting and valuable has arisen and there is still a certain 
satisfaction in realizing that they can continue to spring up 
and survive. There may be a real spark of life in the 
Triangle—as there is perhaps also in the Cherry Lane. But 
how different from the old Provincetown Players and the 
old Golden Eagle—scarcely more sordid or more cramped : 
they were at least not poor in wit or in imagination. One 
is apparently supposed to be served at the Triangle but I 
never saw anybody order anything; a cigarette girl dis- 
tributed pictures of lierself to the audience and a caricatur- 
ist made caricatures, but nobody seemed to buy any. It was 
with a different verve that Tiny Tim in the old days used 
to succeed in selling for such preposterous prices so many 
boxes of bad candy—and is now said to be living on the 
profits in ¢ handsome house on East Eighticth Street with a 
summer cottage at Great Neck! It is the landlords who are 
spoiling the Village: in rendering life there respectable and 
expensive, they are discouraging the clever people who have 
not much to live on and are making the Bohemians who 
still try to get a foot-hold feel out of place and self-con- 
scious. 

Epmunp WILSON. 
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CORRES P 


Seminaries and Fundamentalism 


IR: The affair at Dayton is now a pretty thoroughly squeezed 

lemon. Your editorial on the theological situation im the South 
and its causes must, however, have aroused in others, as it did in 
me, some sense of surprise. The Editor of the New Republic is 
usually so well informed that while his readers at times may dis- 
agree with his opinions, they do not usually find occasion to 
challenge his facts, Yet you seem to me clearly in the wrong in 
attributing the prevalence of fundamentalism to the theological 
seminaries. 

In the first place, there are alr.ost no seminaries that are funda- 
mentalist. One has only to glance over their courses of study and 
list of text books to convince himself of that. And, unfortunately, 
as may easily be found out, there are few seminaries in the South. 
Even more important and more to the point is a second fact, fol- 
lowing largely upon that just mentioned. The great majority of 
pastors, and especially of evangelists, in the Southern States, have 
never attended a seminary. These institutions, as a rule, require 
previous college training, and statistics are at hand showing that 
the proportion of college trained men in the ministry of the more 
numerous Southern denominations is painfully small. Pity ‘tis ‘tis 
true, no doubt. But how far it goes in explaining certain phe- 
nomena is manifest. 

Geo. B. WINTON. 

Paducah, Ky. 


IR: I have been an enthusiastic reader of the New Republic 

for some time and have had considerable confidence in its 
leadership and the reliability of its editoriai position, but since 
reading your editorials on the Scopes trial a cloud of doubt has 
arisen in my mind somewhat larger than a man’s hand. 

If your attitude on politics, education, finance and all other 
subjects which you discuss is based on as great a mass of misin- 
formation and blind prejudice as has been your position in this 
matter certainly we can put little confidence in anything you say. 

You have been stating dogmatically and as a matter of course 
that Mr. Bryan represents the whole of organized Christianity. 
You have assumed and confidently asserted that 


the education which the ordinary American clergyman re- 
ceives in the denominational schools does not differ essentially 
from its analogue of 150 years ago. ... These schools have 
never even considered the changes in their curriculum which 
the increase in knowledge of natural processes and the im- 
proved technology of science may have rendered necessary. 
They have turned out generation after generation of clergy- 
men as ignorant and as much hypnotized by the traditional 
meaning and supposed potency of words as is Mr. Bryan. 


And this is only one of many similar utterances. 

I have confidently expected that others better able than I to 
deal with this matter would call you to account for this utterly 
false and apparently deliberate misrepresentation. I say “deliber- 
ate” because it would have been so easy for you to have discov- 
ered the real facts that the neglect to do so is inexcusable. 

I can speak only for seminaries of the Episcopal Church but I 
have good reason for a confidence that the same thing applies to 
the seminaries of many other Christian bodies, notably the Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists and Unitarians. Twenty years ago 
my instruction in the General Theological Seminary included in- 
struction in Evolution, and the whole course in Apologetics was 
based on the assured results of scientific investigation at that date 
and the curriculum has been changed from time to time since then 
to keep it thoroughly modern in every sense of the word. 

Moreover no student can enter our seminaries until he has re- 
ceived a college degree or has done equivalent work under author- 
ized instructors. This is at least as much formal education as your 
self-elected intelligentsia receive and it equips them with infallible 
knowledge upon all subjects, including religion. You assume 
however that three additional years of special training under 
recognized scholars make them ignorant, including the one in which 
they are specializing. If by any chance you were referring only to 
a certain group of “Bible schools” and “preacher training courses” 
of one or two denominations, you owed it to your own reputation 
for fairness to say so specifically. 

1 know a great many clergymen intimately and I do not know 
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one who is not convinced of the fundamental assumptions of 
evolution and has something more than the average intelligent 
man’s knowledge of the developments of science. Moreover, none 
of them has the attitude toward the Bible in general and the Old 
Testament in particular that you attribute as a matter of course 
to all clergymen without exception. 

It is characteristic of Liberals that they feel inspired with in- 
fallible knowledge about all things pertaining to churches, so that 
it is not necessary for them to investigate. They never go to 
church bu: they know all about churches. They have personal 
acquaintance with no clergymen but they have the most intimate 
knowledge of their reactions, deriving this knowledge from the 
comic strips and from the caricatures which a Jewish syndicate 
places upon the stage. In reality, the clergy are a decent, intelli- 
gent, honest and manly lot who endure a great deal for their 
convictions, not the least of their sufferings being the misrepre- 
sentation they receive at the hands of uninformed intelligentsia. 

Again I am constrained to wonder if Liberals form their judg- 
ments on plays, books, politics, finance and industry on the same 
scanty shreds of information, the same mass of misinformation, the 
same blind prejudice which they vse in their dogmatic pronounce- 
ments about churches. May we not expect of you, Mr. Editor, that 
before you make any further sweeping condemnations of theo- 
logical education and its products, you put forth the very slight 
effort necessary to gather some information on the subject? And 
if by any chance you should discover that there are any variations 
from the type you assume and represent as universal, will you not 
be honest enough to declare it? 


September 9; 1925 


c. W. W . 
St. Mary’s City, Md. — 


[The two letters printed herewith refuse to recognize the obvious 
facts which justify the New Republic’s original description of the 
education received by the majority of American clergy of all de- 
nominations except the Unitariaa. That education is Fundamen- 
talist, not merely because it for the most part refuses to recognize 
the natural origin of man and to accept the implications of this 
hypothesis but because it is authoritarian and derives its standards 
of truth from a literal scriptural revelation. There are, of course, 
many theological seminaries, particularly belonging to the Epis- 
copal Church, which seek to square their teaching with some of the 
obvious results of modern science. There is one seminary, viz., 
the Union in New York, which is taking account not merely of 
some of the results but of the methods of modern science. It re- 
mains true, however, that the education received by the majority 
of the American clergy is not essentially different from what it 
was 150 years ago. There have been some eliminations and some 
changes of emphasis, but there has been no serious or general at- 
tempt to educate clergymen who are capable of dealing with a 
society and with individuals whose problems have been revolution- 
ized by the specialist technology, the realism, the naturalism, and 
the experimentalism of modern science. We may add that Mr. 
Winton’s denial that the great majority of the pastors in the South 
have ever attended a seminary is irrelevant. Their habits of mind 
and canons of evidence are determined by brethren who have at- 
tended the seminaries——-Tue Eprrors.] 


No More Subways 


IR: In your issue of August 26 you have an important and 

valuable editorial headed No More Subways. With the gist of 
your argument as to the need of intelligent city planning, I am 
in agreement. With some of its details and conclusions, I am not. 
The need of new subways is already so great that the transit issue 
cannot be ignored or postponed until after a city planning program 
is complete. A sounder statement of the problem is contained in 
the Socialist and Labor Fusion platform. Its plank on transit 
ends as follows: 


Finally, it must be remembered that the transit problem is 
bound up with housing and zoning. Its solution requires an 
end of the congestion of working places for the people in 
comparatively small areas of Manhattan. 

It then proceeds to give planks on housing and markets, two of 
~ ates which you rightly hold vital to a real remedy of our 
ills, 
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I should also like to suggest that the Socialist and Labor Fusion 
Convention in nominating Norman Thomas nominated a candidate 
somewhat better fitted for modern conditions in New York than 
the pessimistic Mr. Malthus of whom you seem to desire a new 
edition. Mr. Thomas is interested in the problem of population 
even to the extent of favoring birth control. 

Finally, and more seriously, I should like to enter a vigorous 
protest against your closing sentence. You may or may not like 
all the planks of the Socialist platform, but at least it deals in 
jotelligent form with most of the issues to which you refer. Why, 
then, must you wait until “1929 or 1933” for a campaign in which 
“jt will be important to take sides”? Is it because of some subcon- 
scious liberal antipathy to the word Socialist? Or to a Socialist 
Party this side the water? Or is it because the Socialist Party 
and its allies will not elect the next Mayor of New York? None 
of these reasons seems to me to be worthy of the New Republic, 
and the chances of a campaign in which it will be important to take 
sides will be greatly increased if liberals of your type will aid by 
support and constructive suggestion the only party in the city 
which is seriously facing the problems you have discussed. 

Eowarp Levinson, 
, Assistant Editor, The New Leader. 

New York, N. Y. 


The Scientist Bends the Knee 


IR: The right-minded scientist “bends the knee” only to Truth; 

but that does not prevent him from taking an interest in 
folks and the faiths they live by. It is easy enough for editors 
to imagine what “the modern strategists of science” are saying, 
and thus have something at which they may shed a tear, but 
I am inclined to think that the scientists themselves can better 
state “the spirit of modern science” than can even the worthy and 
respected editors of the New Republic. 

Men of science have been teaching the best they know, “whether 
it undermines your faith or not.” And now they are charged 
by uninformed but very efficient broadcasters with the destruc- 
tion of faiths that have been long held dear and that have ac- 
complished much for the betterment of mankind. Surely they 
have a right to speak in their own defense. 

When a scientist states that “evolution and religion are strictly 
compatible,” no intelligent person thinks he means to say that 
evolution and the scientific method are in harmony with every 
theology of the past and present. Modern science is unques- 
tionably destructive to faith in a God whose chief mode of dem- 
onstrating his presence is by the breaking of natural laws, to 
faith that some extra-terrestrial force aided only by the prayers 
of the elect will some day set aright this sorry human world, 
to faith in the efficacy of shibboleths and superstitions. It anni- 
hilates many a tradition of the churches. But there is such a 
thing as a religion based on facts and experiences, a religion 
developed by rigidly scientific methods of thought. Scientists be- 
lieve such a religion to be the only kind worth while. Many of 
us believe that true Christianity is just that sort of religion. 

Ancient Hebrew folklore is not the basis of Christianity, no 
matter how much it may have contributed to the philosophy 
which has made Christianity possible. Scientists believe they are 
contributing to the development of a true religion when they 
strip off the husks of tradition that compass Christianity round 
about, and thus help to reveal the kernel of truth which is its 
really fundamental basis. In that sense evolution and religion 
are in harmony. That is what they have been trying to tell a 
worried and perplexed audience. 

Scientists are “custodians of civilization” because civilization 
is a product of the evolutionary processes with which they are 
so deeply concerned. By the same token, they appreciate the fact 
that civilization is itself in a state of flux; that evolution indi- 
cates the certainty that civilizations will change. The status quo 
cannot be permanent to any evolutionist, nor has he any stake 
in the attempt to make it so. 

At his best, the scientist searches for truth with utter disre- 
gard of its moral implications or spiritual by-products. When, 
however, his attention is called to illogical moral implications 
or erroneous spiritual by-products with which his truths are 
cloaked by others, surely he should be expected to point out what 
he considers the correct deductions to be. Can that by any possi- 
bility make him a poorer scientist? 

And may I trespass on your time just a moment more to com- 
ment on the letter from your correspondent in Maine published 
August 12 under the caption Evolution vs. Purpose? Probably 
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the writer is correct in concluding that evolution which conforms 
to religion is necessarily characterized by purpose. But that gets 
one into deep water only if one assumes that the purpose is to 
provide a Pollyannic paradise of perfection in which no il! can 
befall even the most ignorant. Perhaps the purpose is only the 
experimental one of ascertaining whether or not the vital forces 
manifest in a mundane environment can succeed in developing 
a type of life fit to carry on peacefully and happily in accord- 
ance with the regulations of that environment. The difficulties 
set forth in that letter are the ancient ones which inhere in any 
doctrine of predestination unrelieved by freedom of will. 
Kiratitey F. MaAruer, 
Chairman, Department of Geology and 

Cambridge, Mass. Geography, Harvard University 

IR: Your editorial, Science Bends the Knee, in the August $ 

issue, did me more good than anything I have read in a 
long time. The “agreement” bunk passed out by scientists to 
fundamentalists and modernists, or modified fundamentalists, would 
lead one to believe that our scientists had consulted an adver- 
tising agency as to the best way to “put over” their campaign 
to “sell” the masses on evolution. In my opinion a campaizn 
of this kind can only be a hindrance, both for the scientists and 
those for whom the bunk is concocted. 

Would it not be better to antagonize and shock than to con- 
ciliate and concede, to put the defenders of religion and the 
Bible on the offensive by announcing, for instance, that there is 
no longer any need for the conception of a “soul” and thus 
confront the animists with a peril so much greater that the 
question of evolution will pale into insignificance? Alas, I am 
afraid that a great number of our scientists would in that event 
entrench themselves behind the gaps in our knowledge rather 
than behind the facts at hand. There are so many good deacons 
and Sunday-school teachers among them! Their scientific train- 
ing makes them very careful indeed about formulating hypothe- 
ses, but on the other hand, they show very little scruple in the 
matter of “bending the knee” to popular prejudice. This is not 
true of all by any means. Would that we had many more with 
the courage of Huxley and Jacques Loeb. Hear the latter declare: 

It is unwarranted to continue the statement that in addi- 
tion to the acceleration of oxidations the beginning of indi- 
vidual life is determined by the entrance of a metaphysical 
“life principle” into the egg; and that death is determined, 
aside from the cessation of oxidations, by the departure of 
this “principle” from the body. In the case of the evapora- 
tion of water we are satisfied with the explanation given 
by the kinetic theory of gases and do not demand that—to 
repeat the well known jest of Huxley—the disappearance of 
the “acquosity” be also taken into consideration. 

L. D. Rovecnré. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Plight of State Colleges 


IR: Your article, College Drives, makes me wonder why you 

do not devote some space to state colleges. The conditions in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, Florida and 
other colleges will give you food for thought. 

Harvard recently elected a Catholic to its controlling board. 
Was that to fight the state college movement? 

A member of the Rutgers community told me that they did not 
mean to let the working girls and boys of Newark and Jersey City 
spoil their nice college, that they had a nice Dutch Reformed 
clientele and did not mean to have it spoiled by working people. 

I thought the state colleges were planned to follow the high 
school and without discrimination. Catuertne C. WARREN. 

Woods Hole, Mass. 


A Prize for a Payment Plan 


IR: Why hasn't some philanthropist like Fdward Bok offered 
a prize for the best essay submitted by the public on the 
most economical way of dealing with the inter-Allied and Ger- 
man debts? Perhaps it would not be any more effective in 
changing government policy than the other “peace prizes,” but 
it would be educational. Philanthropy failing, the prize might 
be paid out of that allegedly unlimited fund—German repar- 
ations! Henry NIciHo.sen. 
Buffalo, N, Y. 
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Negro Songs without Music 


The Negro and his Songs, a study of typical Negro Songs 
in the South, by Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 


HE authors of this conscientious volume must in- 

evitably fail to make their subject matter as interest- 
ing to a reader as it was to them, for the simple fact that 
they have been forced to confine themselves to the words 
of Negro songs alone, and to let the reader’s imagination 
or memory fill in the gap of the music. It is a large gap. 
The words of Negro Songs are the smaller part of the 
interest they can have for us, and without the music the 
words are often pathetically barren. More than most folk- 
songs, the improvisations of the Negro are founded on the 
melodies and harmonies of which they are but an accompani- 
ment, an accompaniment whieh, taken by itself, does 
small justice to the talents of the colored people who 
made them up. Mr. Odum and Mr. Johnson have 
collected the whole or scraps of hundreds of songs, some 
old, some new; religious songs, “social” songs, work 
songs, and without the magic of Negro voices they do 
not make very lively reading. Yet there is a kind of 
fascination in this curious collection, the kind of fascination 
that comes from looking at something on the surface very 
simple, often crude, often laughable, sometimes quaint, 
which, underneath, we probably do not understand or are 
likely never to understand. It is very easy to be superior, 
and smile at these Negro hymns, so flat and childish and 
hopeful and exaggerated, or to be sentimentally moved by 
their naive longing and simplicity, but it is not easy to 
forget all the other songs and peoples we can compare them 
with and try to pierce beyond the words to the mind and 
soul of another race. The words amuse us, strike us as 
curious; the music is a rare, original gift, which we seem 
to have lost, which does not make us feel superior. Yet, 
as these songs are sung, the music and the words are in- 
separable partners, and listening to them we stand perplexed 
between our envy and our superiority. 

But in the matter of religious songs we cannot always af- 
ford to feel superior. The Negro, while he combines the 
serious with the utterly ridiculous in hymns which stir him 
to the height of religious fervor, never naturally sinks to the 
bathos of some of the hymns of our own invention. These 
lines, an echo from the deserts of white hymn books, are 
exceptional, and were written by an educated Negro: 


Blessed hope, how it shines in our sorrows 
Like the star over Bethlehem’s plain. 


How much to be preferred is the less educated, but far 
more genuine 


Ef you want to see old Satan run 
Jes fire off dat gospel gun 


which is in a vein typical of the religious songs of the Negro 
when he is left to himself. Yet we cannot leave him 
to himself, and he wants to be educated. Probably it is 
unavoidable that the first stage of that education should 
be partly imitation of the feeblest of our own efforts. 
How is he to educate himself, in the midst of a white 
civilization, without losing forever some of his own richest 
gifts and copying some of our leanest ones? Is there 
any way for him to leave behind the homely childish- 
ness of the “gospel gun” without at once landing on the 
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saccharine plains of Bethlehem? As he becomes more 
and more educated, goes to indoor services in increasingly 
Americanized chapels, abandons the frenzied improvisa- 
tion of the outdoor meeting, reads out of stereotyped 
hymn books instead of helping the preacher out with 
new words, will he not lose something with the disappear- 
ance of songs like 
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Sinner die, sinner die 

Sinner dies wid his head hung down 
Sinner die, sinner die 

Sinner die in de midnight dew 


and is there not something unconsciously true in the couplet 
and the refrain— 


This kind er religion is better than gold 
It’s better felt than evér told 
An’ it jus’ suits me. 


The chapters on the Social Songs in this book make us 
realize that we in the North have heard a few spirituals, a 
few Broadway blues of uncertain derivation, but that there 
is a whole field of songs we never hear sung and never even 
hear about. In this instance we are even more in the dark 
for lack of the music, and can only guess that five or six 
stanzas which in cold print are rather dreary jingles would, 
if sung, strike as something magnificently rich and strange. 
But a few lines here and there stand out—“Oh, look down 
dat lonesome road and cry,” “Learn me to let all women 
alone,” “I got de blues, but too damn mean to cry,” and 
a few stanzas, such as the carefree nonsense of 


Womens in Iowy dey heard de news, 
Wrote it down on ole red shoes 


or the apt self-description of 


Nigger be nigger, whatever he do: 

Tie red ribbon ’round toe of his shoe, 

Jerk his vest on over his coat, 

Snatch his britches up ’round his throat, 
Singin high-stepper, Lawd, you shall be free. 


Not much is sung about the white man, apparently, 
though there are echoes of the Jim Crow car in 


Well, I’m goin’ to buy me a little railroad of my own; 
Ain’t goin’ to let nobody ride but the chocolate to the 
bone, 


and, in the work-songs, the melancholy 


White man sho’ to bring 
Nigger out behin’ 


or the more savage 


Well, if I had my weight in line 
I'd whip my captain till I went stone-blind. 


Are there any other people in this country who sing 3 
they work? And do Negroes imported from Alabama sing 
in Pittsburgh rolling mills? Will their gift die out, and 
the sunny imagination and melody which has softened so 
many of their hard days give way to sullen silence? 

In the South they still sing. While one regrets that 
the music cannot be given to us in a book, one must realize 
too that printed music could not capture the highest gift 
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of the Negro, his spontaneity. Songs start from nothing, 
from the loading of a truck, the possession of a banjo, the 
half remembered line of a hymn, and grow in an hour, never 
to be exactly repeated. The mood dies, the gang is dis- 
persed, the old song reborn, changed, forgotten and born 
again, according to the moment’s company and their desire. 
Other nations, peasants, have had this gift, and factories 
have seen it die until only a few old people are coaxed by 
sociologists and folk-lore collectors to hum a fragment of 
their youth. As collected, some of it is art, some of it 
only a curiosity. It is important that the art should not 
perish, and the melancholy, whimsical, unconscious music 
be preserved, bottled even, and canned in phonograph 
records for us, who cannot sing of ourselves, to admire and 
regret. The songs may live, but the best thing of all, the 
free impulse, the pattern of careless voices, happily inventing 
as they go, if it dies cannot be resurrected. The value of 
this kind of music is human more than artistic. And here, 
in our machine standardized country, we have a golden 
source of our own. The question is how to keep it flowing. 
Rosert Litrect. 


The Truth About Nature 


The Ways of Life, by Richard Swann Lull. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 365 pages. $3. 

Concerning the Nature of Things, by Sir William Bragg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 249 pages. $3. 


HATEVER scientists may say about it, science is 
not the truth about nature. It might seem at 
first thought that the word of the members of a profession 
ought to be good about matters affecting most directly their 
own profession, and ordinarily that is true. No one would 
think of questioning a physicist’s authority to define velocity, 
or a mathematician’s notion of what a pure variable is. But 
no man’s clarity, let alone his candor, is above suspicion 
where his human motives are concerned. This definition 
of science is not a description of a body of knowledge. It is 
not as if scientists knew the truth about nature, and the 
whole truth, and had never been known to enunciate a 
sign or symbol that fell short of truth. What it means is 
that human dignity cequires a plausible generalization of 
confused and varied activities that hang together in a sort 
of way and yet not in a very intelligible way, so that every- 
thing one does shall seem to be done wisely and generously 
in behalf of some cause that everyone respects. The defi- 
nition of science as the truth about nature serves this pur- 
pose. 

What nature is, in this definition, had best not be inquired 
into. Its visage is much too old to be that of a child of 
scientific thought, not to mention the deep lines of meta- 
physical controversy behind the bloom of eternal youth. He 
who said that what some people call nature others with no 
less justice and far older precedent have revered as God 
spoke with a wisdom that was not of science. Either 
“nature” is anything at all that scientists are able to find 
out about, in which case it doesn’t mean much to say that 
science is the truth about it; or “nature” is a something-or- 
other, a mystic order if not a universal being, of which 
science is a full-length portrait, in which case science simply 
isn’t. Science is an extraordinarily complex aggregation of 
facts and theories, some of which check up and fit in with 
each other while others do not. Perhaps it is the most 
imposing work of the human intellect. But to refer to it 
in the singular number except by a very loosely collective 
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noun indeed is not only to do violence to the meaning of 
tidy theological conceptions but to compress all the highly 
volatile matters of scientific hypothesis into a mould where 
the pressure upon them is sure to be explosive. 

But mankind is older than science and in the mass much 
more interested in nature than in doubtful formulas. What 
the public wants is the full-length portrait, and though 
such a thing can have very little scientific meaning, scientists 
nevertheless labor earnestly to produce occasional snapshots 
of the cosmos in familiar poses to satisfy what they believe 
to be a legitimate demand. For the most part these turn out 
to be excellent imaginary likenesses of an ordered universe 
of very doubtful scientific authenticity. Sometimes, however, 
the features are drawn to the life regardless of whether 
they make a face or not. These two books are of this kind, 
a splendid example of success by failure. Professor Lull’s 
account of organic evolution is a direct answer by an eminent 
paleontologist to the challenge of the fundamentalists. 
Under these circumstances the temptation to out-dogma 
Moses must have been terrific. But Professor Lull was 
able to resist it. He has passed from case to case of his 
museum. All the bones of all the fossils are here, and some 
remarkable specimens, calculated to make Daytonians stare 
and gasp, are to be seen among them. He has counted over 
the men and the ideas that have marched in the uniform of 
evolution, from the explorers of ancient times through the 
shock troops of the nineteenth century to the contemporary 
rear-guard who are mopping up the unoccupied areas. Yet 
he has not issued from the museum with any golden tablet. 
No missing link is flourished before the curious. There is 
no reading of God's secret. Even in prospectus his or- 
ganic evolution remains an unfinished thing, an under- 
exposed negative, and therefore science if not nature. 

Sir William Bragg has managed to make atoms more 
interesting than dinosaurs. It will be of interest to science 
teachers t> note that these lectures upon a century-old 
lectureship of the Royal Institution are for juveniles and are 
intended to convey to juveniles new points, recent discover- 
ies, novel illustrations of physical principles. Someone 
should circulate among American school boards the infor- 
mation that one institution has thought fit to induce this 
Nobel physicist, and before him such as Faraday and Tyn- 
dall, to lecture before children. The difficulties of such a 
task are, of course, enormous. Children are more con- 
ventional than adults, and more prone to take the obvious, 
traditional, archaic view of things. ‘They are notoriously 
interested in Nature. Their capacity for holding in abey- 
ance complicated doubts is very limited. The lecturer has 
therefore been obliged to pass back and forth very fre- 
quently between the obvious and human and super-scientific 
aspects of things and the minute simplifications of those 
aspects which are to be found in physics. For example he 
will begin with a London fog. Fog is water, minute 
particles of water drifting in air. Why does it hang over 
London? Because it has been found that vapor condenses 
about the particles of dust and soot that emanate from city 
chimneys. (Demonstrated by experiment.) Positively and 
negatively charged atoms have the same effect. The de- 
tachment of electrons in gas atoms by the passage of a 
helium atom shot off from radium disarranges gas atoms in 
this fashion. When moisture is present, a pencil of gas 
is formed in the wake of the helium atoms. These pencils 
can be photographed, showing visible evidence of the move- 
ment of the helium emanations from radium. (Exhibition 
of photographs.) By snowflakes the atomic characters of 
crystals have been similarly introduced; the action of gases 
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is illustrated in the sliced golf ball. In short, everywhere 
there is a certain relation between the minutiz of physics 
and various events in the grosser world. The impression is 
given that an indefinite number of lines might be drawn 
connecting the two intimately. Yet somehow Sir William 
Bragg successfully avoids accounting for nature, and so 
succeeds in remaining a physicist. 

The question might be raised whether it is worth while 
skating on such thin ice, and one way to answer it would 
be to say that no scientist can escape it. The fact is that 
the path between his laboratory and his home is over this 
self-same ice. Traversing it is not science; yet it makes 
science possible. ‘“‘Nature” is a figment of the popular 
imagination, and the popular imagination requires to be 
satisfied about science as about every human undertaking. 
Telling people things about fog and physics does not teach 
them physics. Indeed, it probably insures that they will 
never become physicists, since it predisposes them to believe 
that science is composed of interesting facts and delightful 
exercises, whereas it is really composed of almost insuffer- 
able confusion and almost intolerably dirty and monotonous 
work. But if science is to wax strong it must have its 
talking points. People who do not know what it is must 
believe in it. Telling them a little about nature puts science 
into the conversation, and therefore has human effects of the 
highest possible value to science and the scientists. 

Nevertheless this is not the end of science. The end of 
science is more science, which is only to say that science 
is too various and too accidental a phenomenon to be fully 
interpreted in the parable of the sower. Who knows what 


are the seed, or what the harvest? 
C. E. Ayres. 


Individual Psychology 


The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology, by 
Alfred Adler, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
352 pages. $6.50. 


LFRED ADLER is now quite the vogue in psycho- 
analysis, for he has given a healthy tone to a more 
or less repellant subject. Freud in digging out the cesspool 
of sex discovered, if not a gold mine, at least a good lead. 
Jung followed ths up and now Adler has struck a rich pay 
streak. His chief works are two. In The Practice and 
Theory of Individual Psychology there are offered many 
cases and some cures. In The Neurotic Personality of 
1912 the author presented the two grand theses of his 
subject, the masculine protest and the theory of organic 
inferiority. The latter is dubious. It implies that out of 
weakness comes strength. As Demosthenes by will power 
and a pebble overcame his stuttering, so the neurotic, con- 
scious of his organic inferiority, can cure himself. This 
reads almost like a caricature of the New Thoughters— 
Concentrate and you can overcome any deficiency. If you 
can think about it hard enough, you can turn your bow 
legs into knock knees. 

This absurd result appears to be based on the rash gen- 
eralization that there is not the slightest proof that either 
heredity, experience or environment necessarily lead to a 
general or specific neurosis, Such a statement may be offset 
by the findings of the last International Congress of Eu- 
genics regarding the pedigrees of pauper and other inferior 
stocks. The studies of the well known Jukes and Kallikak 
families and the less known Nams point to the profound in- 
fluence of inheritance in mental disorders. As for the 
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environment, Adler’s own studies on shell shock controvert 
his conclusions. 

The same criticism cannot be directed against the theory 


~of the masculine protest. It seems at least half right 


although no allowance is made for the converse prin- 
ciple of the feminine protest, if one can use such an expres- 
sion. This formula, “I wish to be a complete man,” says 
Adler, is the guiding fiction in every neurosis, claiming 
higher reality values than even the normal psyche. The 
libido, the sex impulses, and the tendencies to sexual per- 
versions arrange themselves in accordance with this guiding 
principle, no matter whence they originate. Nietzsche’s 
“Will to Power” and “Will to Seem” embrace many of our 
views, which again resemble in some respects the views of 
Féré and the other writers, according to whom the sensation 
of pleasure originate in a feeling of power, that of pain in 
a feeling of feebleness. 

This thesis, then, is of value. It has its historical con- 
nections, it also puts the Freudian formula in its proper 
place, as secondary and. not primary. The sexual feeling 
is not the centre around which all other psychological syn- 
theses are built up, as Pierre Janet implied. No—according 
to Adler the applicability of the sexual picture deceives the 
normal person and especially the neurotic. But it must not 
deceive the psychologist. The sexual content in the 
neurotic phenomenon originates inthe imaginary antithesis, 
masculine-feminine, and is evolved through a change of 
form of the masculine protest. 

Now the term masculine-feminine, it might be objected, 
is capable of conversion, for many of the cases that Adler 
reports are cases where the male subject undertakes a fem- 
inine réle. The desire to escape responsibility, to live the 
sheltered life on the part of the masculine neurotic shows 
that the rule works both ways. If Adler wishes to use the 
fanciful term the Kaiser complex for the masculine protest, 
he might as well have spoken of the Kaisirin complex for 
the “hausfrau” type. 

The terms and phrases of the psycho-analyst in general 
are unfortunate. As Jared S. Moore has pointed out, or- 
dinary psychological terms are given a bad connotation: 
“Neurosis,” which should mean any specific status of the 
nervous system, comes to mean a relatively mild mental 
disorder ; “psychosis,” a severe mental disorder, while “‘com- 
plex” is restricted to morbid repressed contents. But leaving 
aside a distorted terminology and at times a too literal 
translation of Adler’s clumsy sentences, we can gain a 
fairly clear picture of his anti-Freudian attitude in this 
series of essays old and new. As he insists, it is a misuse 
of an abstraction to single out of the various complex mental 
psychic activities the quest of pleasure, as the motive force, 
after every isolated impulse has been explained as pleasure 
seeking, as libidinous. 

But in further analyzing the masculine protest the author 
goes too far. He declares that its two unconscious premises 
are that human relations in all circumstances represent a 
struggle, that the feminine sex is inferior and by its reac- 
tions serves as the measure of masculine strength, and finally, 
that these two unconscious presuppositions are at the bot- 
tom of the distortion and poisoning of “all human relation- 
ships.” This is too sweeping a generalization and is con- 
tradicted by the very principle of organic compensation of 
which so much had previously been made. Psychic “com- 
pensation strivings” have little to do with the feeling 
of sex inferiority, as the author discloses in his rather absurd 
instances of fat people desiring to occupy first place in the 
race, and of children who are poor jumpers wanting to fly. 
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In citing these cases Adler adds the warning that there is 
a decper reason than that offered by the Freudians for the 
intolerance of the neurotics towards the constraints of soci- 
ety. His conclusion is that the attentive observer will find 
the nature of the compensatory dynamics presenting a quite 
extraordinary aspect as soon as he permits the sexual réle 
to be relegated to one of minor importance and realizes that 
it is the former that is impelling the individual towards 
superhuman goals. In our present civilization both the 
girl and the youth will feel themselves forced to extraor- 
dinary efforts and manceuvres. A large number of these 
are admittedly of a distinctly progressive nature. To pre- 
serve this progressive nature but to ferret out there by-paths 
that lead us astray and cause us illness, to make these harm- 
less, that is our object and takes us far beyond the medical 
art. 

It is an honest physician of souls who confesses his fail- 
ures, but the idea of the libido is here evidently quite 
Freudian and based upon what K. S. Lashley calls a crude 
mechanics which seems to have been derived from analogy 
with the simplest physical forces. The mental mechanisms 
of the psychoanalysts resemble more closely the behavior of 
liquids under pressure than they do any physiological proc- 
esses and, indeed, the similarity is so exact that we may 
justly call the Freudian dynamics a system of psycho- 
dynamics. Nor do these assumptions raise the question 
whether the activities of the organism are motivated by a 
common energy. Is there evidence that energy is derived 
from a single source and that this source is the sex instinct? 
Is there justification for believing that any such energy or 
energies exist at all? As Lashley goes on to say, recent 
experiments upon animals lead to the conclusion that sexual 
behavior consists of a number of acts, each a definite re- 
sponse to a definite pattern of stimulation. These reflexcs 
are independently conditioned by specific hormones, by 
nutritional factors, and by habitual modifications. There is 
no evidence here for the existence of free energy. There is 
no unity among the sexual reactions such as is essential to 
prove their common motivation. ‘There is no source of 
energy which could fulfill the requirements of the libido. 

Yet it must be confessed that Adler makes but small use 
of the favorite Freudian theme. With him the masculine 
protest is the centre of a circle of which the libido is merely 
asmall arc. As he says, this attitude induced by the longing 
for victory has been magnificently misinterpreted by the 
Freudian school as the permanently incestuous condition of 
being enamored of the mother. The Ocdipus complex, 
then, plays but a minor part. Thus the reinforced childhood 
feeling of inferiority occasioned by a certain patient’s pain- 
ful relations to his mother leads to his domineering demands 
upon his bride in the way of her education, her socia! actions 
and the like. 

To sum up: In Adler’s work the libido has taken a back 
seat and the masculine protest come forward. But is not 
the latter in the nature of an appeal to mysterious forces as 
explanations in behavior? As has been recently pointed out, 
Woodworth in his Dynamic Sociology, Watson in his Be- 
havior and the Concept of Mental Disease, and Southard in 
his Kingdom of Evils make use of conditioned emotional 
reactions, and by failure to develop social habits, and em- 
phasize the importance of constant social irritations as the 
psychoanalysts have not done. The conceptions have not 
been elaborated as have those of Freud, but where they 
have been applied they provide at least as satisfactory an 
explanation, without violating our conception of physio- 


logical organization. Woopsrince RILey. 
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The Complete Letter Writer 


Original Letters From India (1779-1815), by Mrs. 
Eliza Fay. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
307 pages. 


N his foreword to these letters, Mr. Forster states that 
Mrs, Fay is a work of art, and adds that she was also 
a historical character. It is true she is a work of art, and 
as such has received full critical appreciation from Mr. 
Forster in two acute studies, recently published, entitled 
Eliza in Chains, and Eliza in Egypt. If her own documents 
are less entertaining, yet they are needed in order to give 
reality to this lady, and persuade the reader that Mr. 
Forster did not create her, in a gently malicious mood, for 
his own amusement. He has taken pains to be a trifle 
severe with her, rather more than is expected from one who 
is merely reconstructing a historically unimportant person, 
and the remains take on the dimensions of life with dis- 
concerting clearness: there she stands, in her incredible 
majesty, and Mr. Forster invites us to smile with him at 
the happy effect of his labors. 

We do smile, of course; it is impossible not to, but with a 
slight sense of guilt. The humor is rather too easy, the 
object too remote. Not quite fiction—indeed, a fact. Not 
quite innocently comic, as balloon sleeves are. She suffered 
few jests at her expense in her living presence. Only one 
is recorded, and even on that occasion her moral victory 
was complete. 

Mr. Forster gives her credit for her qualities, even 
though he cannot admire them. To view her through his 
balanced, observant and critical mind is to repeat in a 
measure the delight experienced in reading any other work 
of his; but even without his notes it is possible to recon- 
struct this obdurate, tough-souled creature, who gave her 
squalid fate a sturdy battle. She had a few real adventures, 
with no consolations outside herself and religion. Divine 
Providence was her spiritual stay, though she pulled through 
everything by main muscle. Born in a country where caste 
was life, she had no caste to speak of, and she had no 
husband worth mentioning in an age when a woman could 
scarcely survive without one. Yet she survived, and up 
to a point surmounted the difficulties of her sphere. The 
safely entrenched may despise such survivals, but Mrs. Fay 
came of a class that knew the need of tooth and claw. 

It was survival by a series of failures. She failed at 
everything in the end—at marriage, at mantua making, at 
trade, at shipping. Because she was, after her fashion, an 
individualist, she got no help from people. When she was 
in prison in Calicut, someone sent her a teakettle. There 
was a feud between her and her fellow prisoners, and she 
meant to monopolize that teakettle. So they stole it from 
her. This in a sentence is the story of her life and her 
personal relations, 

No doubt of it, hers was a solid and light-proof tem- 
perament. She modeled her style on phrases and her con- 
duct on foregone conclusions. To those who traveled with 
her, she was a scorpion. Mostly persons of no consequence, 
like herself, she repelled them instinctively, for she had 
ambitions. When in her wanderings she encountered per- 
sons of good society, she fawned upon them. They in turn 
seemed to have treated her with pleasant condescension, for 
which she was properly grateful. Her sharp unsentimental 
middle-class eyes saw through the vanities of this world, 
nevertheless, and from time to time she records her moral 
conclusions upon society. 
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Numberless shrewd plans for getting on in the world 
failed, somehow, to come off. To the last she tussled along 
half-equipped, with not quite enough money, or imagination, 
or grammar. She traveled and scribbled and fought, and 
once came to legal troubles with a servant girl. The servant 
girl publicly accused her of misconduct with a ship’s 
surgeon. This must have been a blow, but Mrs. Fay 
passed it over in dignified silence. She was strong on dig- 
nified silence. For nineteen years she kept her own counsel 
about the true cause of her separation from her husband, 
and even planned to educate his illegitimate child in Eng- 
land, but the ship on which he sailed was lost at sea. Her 
British sense of moral obligation and her female sense of 
moral injury never failed her. These combined with piety 
and rhetoric made her letters what they are. That they 
should not have been suffered to drop soundlessly into ob- 
livion is merely the final absurd accident of her absurd fate. 

They outlived her, having been preserved by her sister, 
to whom they were chiefly addressed. Later, in old age, 
Mrs. Fay needed money, as always. She wrote an auto- 
biographical set-piece, patching out the record from memory 
to increase the volume to the fashionable weight of the day. 
She died, intestate and insolvent, before it could be pub- 
lished, and it finally came into print in the hope that its 
sale would benefit her creditors. Her creditors were not 
benefited, for the book passed almost unnoticed. It was 


waiting for Mr. Forster. 
KATHERINE ANNE Porter. 


New English Novels 


William, by E. H. Young. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2. 


F William affords a fair measure of the capacity of E. H. 
Young, a place will have to be found for him (or her) 
in the front rank of present-day English novelists. The 
place will be near that of Mr. E. M. Forster. Just as fifteen 
years ago it was difficult to convince the public that the 
author of Howard’s End was not a woman, so in the case 
of William the feeling persists that the delicacy with which 
character is lighted and shaded, the subtlety with which the 
threads of human relations are twisted and knotted, are 
marks of a feminine hand. 

William is father of a family. By his energy and ability 
the Nesbitts have taken their place among the chief families 
ot Radstowe; the daughters have married well and the son 
is by way of following William as head of a prosperous 
shipping firm. To this highly respectable and well-doing 
family comes the test of scandal, to which each member 
responds after his or her kind. Kate Nesbitt, the mother, is 
the type of sweet literalness. She cannot escape from the 
categories in which for her the issues of life have been dis- 
tributed. William is mobile and fluid, with a wisdom which 
is suffused with gaiety. The clash of these two tempera- 
ments softened by William’s tolerance and humor is of the 
finest comedy. He feels for Lydia, his volatile and peccant 
daughter, a wistful tenderness as for a quality of life, a 
subtlety and charm, which except for her he had totally 
missed. One distinguishing trait of William, the book, is 
the tardy justice which it does the paternal character. The 
father in the family novel usually shows his admirable qual- 
ities to the world outside: within the family circle he is a 
cipher or a villain. William is exhibited entirely in the 
home; he is essentially the father, and in his paternal rdle he 
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is perfect. Lydia calls her mother “A wall with flowers 
growing on it, ivy, clinging plants, but underneath a wall. 
I can’t scale it. I can’t get through. But you William,” 
she adds, “you’re only an old tree. I can get round you 
easily enough, and climb into all your branches, except the 
very top ones, near the sky, near the stars.” 


Thunderstorm, by G. B. Stern. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 


N Thunderstorm Miss Stern returns from the spreading 

vine of The Matriarch to the simple geometrical pat- 
tern of The Room and The Back Seat. Thunderstorm is a 
hexagon compassed of Vanna and Ettore, servants of John- 
ny and Theo, the padroni of La Collina, and Elizabeth and 
Captain Locke their guests. Anyone who has lived in Italy 
will recognize Vanna, the faithful servant and wife, who 
lives for her padrone and Ettore—and Ettore, who lives 
for himself, a perfect Figaro, saving money for his Inglesi 
and profiting largely himself within the margin of extor- 
tion practiced by his fellow-countrymen. The fortunes of 
Vanna and Ettore are threatened by the removal of their 
padrone to England, an eventuality combatted by Elizabeth 
in the interest of her fiancé, Cyril Pinkerton, who needs 
the position in London promised to Johnny, and Captain 
Locke ir. the interest of his own happy Italian domicile. It 
is his sister, Sophia, the dea ex machina, who in London 
pulls the wires and fixes Johnny and Theo in La Collina, 
to the immense satisfaction of Ettore, and Vanna, and the 
reader. An international novel in which Vanna’s point of 
view is most important because she cares most. Vanna 
Victrix, and also Miss Stern. 


The Rector of Maliseet, by Leslie Reid. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. §$2. 


HE Rector of Maliseet is undeniably a throwback 

to the period of the Brontés. Especially it reminds 
one of Ann Bronté’s The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. There 
is the narrator, who is obliged to play his part of the curious 
investigator, somewhat at the expense of his prestige in the 
role of hero and lover; there is the rector, victim of a fatal 
inheritance which is purely literary, and there is Miriam, 
his daughter, a Galatea, always on the point of coming to 
life but never quite achieving it. About it all there is Eng- 
lish landscape and weather, likewise a literary inheritance, 
but perhaps all the more appealing to a foreign audience. 
Everyone with a taste for the English note in fiction will 
enjoy this novel. 


At the Sign of the Goat and Compasses, by Martin 
Armstrong. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2. 


HE Goat and Compasses is the social centre of the 

life of Crome, and the churchyard is the social centre 
of its death. And in a village of which the doom is already 
sealed by the encroachments of the sea it is fitting that life 
and death should mingle. Mr. Armstrong begins his story 
with the survey which Christopher Staffel, the sexton of 
Saint Peter’s, makes from the church tower as he looks 
down on the village and its environs spread out like a map 
before him, animated by the inhabitants thereof. Below him, 
at the corner of High Street and Church Square, he sees 
the Goat and Compasses where Belle Jorden presides at the 
tap. He sees Rose Jorden screened by the hedge in converse 
with young George Prentice; and the vicar, old Mr. 
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Gregory and his son Philip, an awkward lad of twenty-two, 
who has been sent down from school in disgrace and the 
cottage where live Mrs. Dunk and her ripe daughter Sally. 
His cap blows off, and descending quickly he recovers it 
near the grave of “the unknown sailor.” These with Miss 
Susan Furly and Westway, an outlander artist, are the 
characters of the story. In parallels and triangles they 
trace their human lines on the stones of the old town: Belle 
Jorden and Westway and Staffel; Rose Jorden and George 
Prentice and Dan Hawney; Sally Dunk and Philip Gregory 
and Dan; her mother haunted by her dead husband and 
Susan Furly who loves the unknown sailor. With its 
ironical symmetry of human patterns against the background 
of destroying nature Mr. Armstrong’s novel has something 
of Hardy without the philosophic implication or emphasis. 
It is Our Village or Cranford put into simple, unpretending 
fiction. 

Across the Moon, by Hamish Macleod. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 


T is evidently Mr. Macleod’s theory of fiction, as it 
was Keats's of poetry, that it should astonish through 
a fine excess. Across the Moon has everything in the way 
of apparatus and incident which a novel can possibly have— 
Irish weird, Scotch morale, childhood, public school, service 
with the guns in France and Salonica, recurring lunacy, 
death in battle, recovery of identity through a locket with 
the motto Non nos de regibus, London night clubs, 
actresses, passion, marriage, family disapproval, a madman 
sailing into the storm, rescue, birth, reconciliation. There 
is also an objectionable hill called Eye of God which enters 
the story now and then as an ironic chorus. With so much 
ground to cover necessarily the brush moves swiftly and 
broadly, but the reader can fill in the lines with recollec- 
tions of other fiction. The story is told in staccato con- 
versation, all down the scale from the violent speech of the 
trenches to the English baby talk which speaks of breakfast 
as “brekker” and mother as “muv”—a great bar to Anglo- 
Saxon unity. Mr. Macleod believes in his characters with 
such intensity and shows them with such pride that it would 
be cruel to question them. It is a bit odd that with so many 
wires twisted he should choose to end his novel on the flat- 
tened note of mother’s approval. R. M. L. 








Contributors 


SisLey Huvuop.eston, British journalist, is a former Paris 
correspondent of The London Times. His book, Poin- 
caré, A Biographical Portrait, was published last year 
by Little, Brown and Company. 

Jean Artuerton Fiexwner, Bryn Mawr, 1921, has studied 
at the London School of Economics and was investigator 
for Governor Smith's Advisory Commission, Cloak and 
Suit Industry, 1924, and tutor in Economics, Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers, 1925. 

VacueL Linpsay is the well-known American lecturer and 
poet. His latest publications are Collected Poems, and 
Going to the Sun. 

KatuHerine MAwnsrretp, whose untimely death occurred on 
Jcnuary 9, 1923, had published several volumes of short 
stories and a number of critical essays. 

Woonsrince River is Professor of Philosophy at Vassar Col- 
lege. He is the author of American Thought from 
Puritanism to Pragmatism, The Founder of Mormon- 
ism, Le Génie Américain, ete. 

Katuertne Anne Porter is the author of Outline of Mexi- 
can Popular Arts. She is at present editing a text book 
of design by Adolfo Best-Maugard, Mexican painter. 
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F one-eighth as much real thought were 
given to our mental diet as we auco- 
matically give to our physical diet— 


And if one-eightieth as much money were 
spent on the former as on the latter— 


The result would be a gain in na ‘ivual 
health on such a vast scale as to eclipse any 
forward movement of humanity known to 
history. 


Think for a moment how utterly hap- 
hazard is the average person’s choice of 
mental food, what a prodigious volume of 
his mental diet he absorbs because, for in- 
stance, it is 


unavoidable — bill boards, street 
signs, etc. 

free — circular and advertising 
matter. 

cheap—“news” papers and movies. 

diverting—the general run of mag- 
azines, books, plays. 


Ponder these classifications—unavoidable, 
free, cheap, diverting. How much of our 
mental diet is absorbed because it is nourish- 
ing? How much of it is selected? How 
much attention do we pay to the problem of 
a balanced mental ration? 


And then consider how big a five dollar 
bill looms when it is going to pay for a maga- 
zine subscription— 


And how small it looms when it is going 
to pay for theatre tickets. 


Turn to the back page and see what five 
dollars will do. And remember, when you 
sign on the dotted line, that you are investing 
in mental diet of the most fortifying kind. 
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TENNESSEE 
The The publishers have made their an- 
Brushy Mountain Prison seuntementa. and there are s\ bewiider- 
ing number of good books offered. For 
AN LIVERIGHT the convenience of our customers we 


D “ have selected nearly a hundered of the 
The Southern Chain Gang BOOKSH UP | mors important tities, trom the thos: 
sands to published. s list w 

e ern $ ste = ing ork furnish a _— . your Fall reading 

* and we wil 4 to mail it to you 
: ae By JAMES ROBERTS and we wil 

«<SENSATIONAL but a remarkable manuscript,” writes 

Prof. Lynch, of the Teachers’ College, and a noted edu- 
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i i | 
aE é cator of Springfield, Mo. G. W. Brown, noted traveler and | 
a artist: “Send me twelve copies, I want to give them to my BROOK BEND TAVERN . 
+ ee friends. If this book is true, and I believe it is, every man all- eet tintin 
a and woman should read it.” A book you will long remem- , ies f reat Barringt 
Lg ; ber and read many times before you lay it aside. The au- Peeqeser ate ame : a se nae hes icesiade 
i it ther pape fam through some of the darkest places of ame aerated ana beautifully furnished. Steam heat and elec: 
oe ica. In addition to the story of Bushy Mountain Prison, the tricity. Four huge open fireplaces. Delicious home food. 
turpentine areas, lumber camps, and the Southern Chain Suites — — Rates by the day, $5 and up. By the week, 
Gang, some interesting stories of the mountain people and the rom ’ , te 
Southern Negro are told. Over 200 pages, bound in board, sian seat Se re haces 








$1.44; paper cover, 75 cents, postpaid. Write your name 
and address on the lines below, enclose the necessary price 























‘oe and a copy will be mailed you. — B 

i & Taylor Printing and Publishing Company, Joplin, Mo. THE LLOYD, BELLPORT, - I. Be 
I enclose .... for which please send me .... copy of the on Great South Bay. ae comfor at “ art — gu- | 
Ae) Tennessee Bushy Mountain and the Southern Chain Gang. lar guests and week-end parties. n May | 
¢ “ I a ae satisfied with my purchase you are to refund TO RENT—Four large 1-2 room cntavctdeii aitiinwents | 
‘ . " with private bath and kitchenette in newly renovated house | 

v3 Name......+> POU TUTTO OICC ELE vane by the New Republic on West 21st Street. Moderate 

. Add rental on yearly basis. Inquire at the New Republic office, 

PED cc ccc ccneeesncessscdtaddseceouseoce osUEFesé cscs 421 West 2ist Street. 

Wanted: High-class men and women to represent us in 
every state in the Union to sell our books, stationery, and FOR RENT—Lower Fifth Avenue Section—8 and 4-room 
leather goods, We pay a reasonable salary and commission housekeeping apartments in a modern elevator apartment 
to start. No commission allowed. If interested, write us house a few steps West of Fifth Avenue. Rentals $115 to 
fully about yourself. $175. Apply on premises 11-15 West Eighth Street or phone & 

al so roe Vanderbilt 1761. — 











September 9, 1925 THE NEW REPUBLIC Vv . 
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BENONI a THE MOTHER’S RECOM- ' 
by Knut Hamsun ca . PENSE 
(Knopf $2.50) by Edith Wharton 
THE OUTCAST F 1¢ t 10n (Appleton $2.00) 
ty Ea FRendelle COLD HARBOUR 
(Dutton $2.00) by Frances Brett Young 
THE STORY OF A The books listed on this page, (Knopf $2.50) 3 
— OTHER already published or soon to be THE SAILOR’S RETURN : 
go “Gorky published, represent a careful by David Garnett ey 
(Dial Press $2.50) selection from the early fall an- UXnept 92.60) fl 
THE HUNTER’S MOON nouncements of American pub- THE CHANGING 
by Ernest Poole lishers. These are the books WONDER 
(Macmillan $2.00) which will make literary history rs von, den gue 
THE CHARWOMAN’S this year. All are by authors of ne Be V4 
DAUGHTER established reputation. Within a MANHATTAN 4 
pee few weeks, the literary journals, bce ony em AK d 
FIRECRACKERS Geconing thr ratte, “Oee of | re i 
by Carl Van Vechten . ys 
(Knopf $2.00) them may be proclaimed the a OR THE LOST is 
novel of the year. Which of the a Pe 


THE PROFESSOR’S 
HOUSE 

by Willa Cather 

(Knopf $2.00) 














titles listed here is in your opin- 
ion most likely to achieve this 
distinction? Send us your selec- 











by Jacob Wassermann 
(Harcourt $2.50) 
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The Winner of the 1925 


HARPER PRIZE 
NOVEL CONTEST 


THE 
PERENNIAL 
BACHELOR 


By ANNE PARRISH 





William McFee “simply great.” 


yo ~~. 


Stuart P. Sherman, Carl Van Doren 
‘and Jesse Lynch Williams awarded the 
prize of $2,000 in the 1925 Harper Prize 
Novel Contest to this novel, which the 
New York Herald-Tribune calls “a story 
with color, with lovely paragraphs and sly 
twists of humor, painting a real group of 
people; an illuminating picture of Ameri- 
can life,” Charles G. Norris “the most 
delicious book I have read in years, “and 


At the Sign of 
the Goat and 
Compasses 


By Martin ARMSTRONG 


“We hereby bestow upon the 
lishers one of those clichés Baye 
touch. ‘At the Sign of the t and 
Com is one of the most beautiful 
novels we have read, not this season, 
but this year.” New York World. $2. 


Wives 


By GAMALIEL BrapForD 
Author of “Damaged Souls” 


Seven brilliant soul-pertraits of the 
wives of famous and infamous Amer- 
icans; Mrs. Benedict Arnold; Theodo- 
sia Burr; Mrs. Jefferson Davis; Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Butler; the delightful 
Dolly Madison; Mrs. James G. Blaine; 
and, finally, that puzzling tragic figure, 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. $3. 


Harper & Brothers 
$2.00 Publishers 
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COMMON WEALTH 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


By C. G. Campbell 


N economic study with a new method of attack 
A and a terminology of the subject reduced to 
the language of general understanding. 


The author has spent many years studying and 
developing his theories, and has evolved a book 
unique in its field. 


He correlates the economic relation with other 
human relations, and takes conformity to biological 
laws as the basis of rational social life. He be- 
lieves in the law of survival (a theory much talked 
about, but with few writers courageous enough to 
endorse it), and that the true objective of life is 
racial and not individual. 


He attacks the old economic category of “Land, 
Labor and Capital,” revising it to Material Source, 
Energy Plant and intellectual Service. He frankly 
contends that economic contro] should be exercised 
by the intelligent minority, and produces abundant 
data in support of his contentions. 


The book is a distinct contribution to the under- 
lying philosophy of the wealth phenomena, a sub- 
ject of vital interest to all men. 


Price $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
LITERATURE 
SINCE 1890 

B 


y 
Carl Van Doren and Mark Van Doren 


CRITICAL and authoritative evaluation of 
eray American and British litera- 
re. 

The authors—both men of outstanding impor- 
tance in present-day letters—have selected the 
writers since 1890 who give promise of achieving 
permanent rank in literary history. 

The book contains studies of, among others, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, Joseph fie sheimer, 
Willa Cather, J. M. Synge, William Butler Yeats, 
Eugene O'Neill, John Masefield, Max Beerbohm, 
Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Amy Lowell and 
Lytton Strachey, in each case giving the reasons 
for the opinion that a writer has made a lasting 
contribution to literature, and “placing” him in 
relation to hig contemporaries. 

American, British and Irish literature are dis- 
cussed presents under the headings of Poetry, 
Fiction, Essays and Criticism, and Drama. 

A timely book for those who would be “up” in 
contemporary literature. 


Price $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














